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PREFACE 



During the past decade conmmnity involvement in educational 
decision making has gained momentum, in em effort to influence the 
decision-making process^ community members have formed citizen advisory 
boards^ comnunity liaison 9^ups, and other kinds of organizations. 
Other decision-making groups conposed of local citizens have long been 
part of the American educational scene~*boards of education^ school 
committees, parent-teacher eissociations# legislatures^ and city councils. 
These latter groups make all kinds of decisions^ including textbook 
adoption policy^ plans fc^ integration^ facilities construction, and 
bargaining procedures. 

All individuals and groins involved in the educational decision* 
making process need to be well informed. The ERIC system can make avail-' 
able a variety of materials tLat will help them. The ERIC Clearinghouse 
for Social Studies/Social Science Education has been particularly in* 
terested in helping people**educators and lay persons~leam about and 
use the eRIC system. 

During the past year the ERIC system of clearinghouses has made a 
special effort to establish close contact with organizations and in- 
stitutions that hold microfiche collections. Through a series of work* 
shops, microfiche collection holders came to know more about the oper- 
ation of the ERIC system. This publication is yart of the effort to 
assist microfiche collection holders do a better job in working with 
their client groves* especially conmunlty organizations. This publi* 
cation offers some concrete procedural suggestions, as well as hands* 
on materials^ that should enable collection holders to become more 
effective in providing services to oommunity groins. 

James E. Davis 

Associate Director, Soci^hI Science 
Education Consortium, emd 

Associate Director, ERIC 

Clearinghouse for Social Studies/ 
Social Science Education 
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1 . 0 Introduct ion 



1. 1 Purpose 

In the past few years more and more parents and lay persons have 
beccme involved with the educational decision-making process. This up- 
surge of citizen activity and involvement has created a need on the part 
of lay persons for educational information. The ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Social studies/Socl^hI science Education (ERIC/ChBSS) has developed guide-^ 
lines to help £R1C collection holders acquaint lay persons in their com*- 
munities with the resources available throu^ the ERIC information 
network. 

1 . 2 Background 

In order to determine the scope and content of this pi:^lication, we 
conducted telephone interviews with 15 £R1C clearinghouses and 21 £RIC 
collection holders. We asked questions about the level of interest in 
citizen participation in education and about methods the clearinghouses 
and collection holders had used to provide information services to lay 
persons. The interview data# as well as information obtained through a 
review of the literature, provided the basis for the first draft of the 
guidelines. This draft was then revised following onrsite interviews 
with persons who have expertise in information dissemination and/or who 
are actively involved in providing information to citizens concerned with 
educational decision making. 

During the on-^site interviews we asked various organizations to re- 
act to the preliminairy set of guidelines and to provide additional 
suggestions. Those groups who provided input include the National Com- 
mittee for Citizens in Education, Columbia, Haryland; The institute for 
Responsive Education, Boston^ Massachusetts; The Detroit Task Force 
administrative staffs Detroit # Michigan; The Research and information 
Services in Education^ King of Prussia, Pennsylvania; The Education Re- 
sources Center, New Haven# Connecticut; and the Education Development 
Center^ Hewton# Massachusetts. The final version of the guidelines was 
reviewed by staff persons from an ERIC clearin^ouse, an ERIC col-^ 
lection holder^ and a citizen liaison group* 
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1. 3 Organization 

This document is organized into six sections in eu3dition to this in- 
troduction. Section 2.0 contains an historical overview of citizen par- 
ticipation in education and discusses the in^lication of citisen involve- 
ment in education for ERIC collection holders. Section 3.0 contains the 
guidelines for ERIC collection holders who wish to develop a citizen out* 
reacii program in their service areas. Sections 4.0 through 7.0 contain 
resource materials to help inclement the guidelines. Section 4.0 is an 
annotated bibliography of materials dealing with citizen participation in 
education. Section 5.0 contains suggestions about how to conduct a work-" 
shop for citizen groups. Section 6.0 describes em action plan for edu- 
cational problem solving* and section 7.0 contains a sample information 
packet that could be used in answering information requests. 
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2,0 Citizen Participation in Education 

2.1 Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

In the American colonies of the 17th century# the family had direct 
control over the education of children. Parents were responsible for 
providing their children with vocational and social training and for 
teaching them to read, write # and understand the principles of religion 
and the laws of the land. Early laws required that elected totm officials 
check periodically to see that parents trare caurxying out this responsibil- 
ity (Cremin 1970, pp. 124-125). 

In the middle of the 17th century# the Haissachusetts General Court 
set the exanple soon followed by other states and acted to supplement this 
informal family education by the establishment of schools. Die laur of 
1647 required that all towns of 50 families or more hire someone to teach 
reading and writing and that comrunities of loO families or nore establish 
a X^tin grammar school. Itiese early colonial schools were limited insti- 
tutions# however^ and the primary responsibility for education still re- 
mained with parents. Decisions concerning the building and financing of 
schools # the selection of teachers, school attendance # and other school 
policy matters were often made by the oonmmity in the town meeting 
(Welter 1962# p. 12) . 

One vivid exan^le of how lay persons participated in education dur^ 
ing this time is the change which took place in the Massachusetts grammar 
school curriculum as a result of the practical needs of the townspeople. 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony leaders weuited the town grammar schools to 
teach Latin and to serve as preparatory schools for those students who 
ffould attend Harvard and eventually become political leaders. The totms- 
people # on the other hand# wanted the grammar schools to teacA the prac- 
tical subjects of English, reading^ writing/ and arithmetic. Ito be in 
compliance with the 1647 law/ and at the same time to realise their own 
immediate needs # voters of the commu]>ity participated in town meetings 
and hired teachers who were able to teach Latin as well as more practical 
subjects. By the year 1700 all towns in Massachusetts had complied with 
the 1647 law and had established schools. However^ the grammar schools 
had become schools of general studies and Latin had become a subject of 
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only secondary importance in the curriculum (Sloan 1971, p. 295). 

As towns becaune larger and their population more c<^if>lex, control 
over education shifted from ^e town meeting to selectmen who were elected 
by the coimnunity to administer local town affairs. Among other duties 
the selectmen certified and hired teachers and inspected schools. But as 
the administrative responsibilities of the selectioen increased, they began 
to delegate their school powers to special subcomittees of selectmen. 
Control over education by the select3]ien# ministers^ emd school ooamittees 
had become coimton practice during the 13th century and was mad«3 legal by 
the Massachusetts Law of 1789 (Cremin 1951# pp. 129-131). 

2.2 Nineteenth Century 

The Law of 1789 also gave legal recognition to the decentralized 
district form of school organization. As the town population dispersed 
to the rural ^a:eas# more and more power was vested in the local school 
district. This practice culminated in the Massachusetts Laws of 1327 
which required each town to elect a school conanittee responsible for the 
supervision of education. The educational duties formerly held by the 
selectmen^ ministers^ and special oomtnittees now passed into the hands of 
lay representatives of the comminity. Neither professional qualifications 
nor educational standards were prerequlsities for committee membership. 
According to Lawrence Cremin # "this legislation e^u:ly established a tra- 
dition that the public agencies of school control were to be lay# civil 
committees with a specialized function peculiar unto themselves" (Cremin 
1951# p. 137). By 1S30# local control over public schools was a well- 
established principle in Hassachusetts# the most influential of the New 
Englemd states in the area of education. Educational development in al- 
most every other state followed suit. 

As the character of the country changed in the 19th century, edu* 
cational reform was imminent. Population Increase^ imhigration , in- 
dustrialization# and urban growth created a cdta^lex economic and social 
stratification. People came to look upon the schools as a *'cure-all 
for society's ills" and education as a means for overcoming widespread 
urban poverty. To the influx of imnigrants the schools were seen as a 
"gateway to success for their children." It soon became apparent that 
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the public schools could not continue to function as they had in the less 
complicated rural system. *Io correct the inequalities that developed in 
the increasingly urbanized school districts # and to ensure that schools 
provided an equal education for everyone # reformers sought to centralize 
the process for making school decisions. Consequently, many of the edu- 
cational responsibilities held by local school districts and local school 
committees were shifted to the states. Decisions regarding the estab-^ 
lishment and finance of schools and policies concerning school attendance 
were now made at the state level. In addition, state schools for the 
preparation of teachers were established (Katz 196d# pp* 1-^13)* 

2.3 Twentieth Century 

By the year 1900 community influence in education was exercised pri^ 
marily through the election of community members to local and state school 
governing boards. Those elected were to represent parentis and laymen*s 
views with regard to school policies. More often than not# however^ the 
views represented were those of professionals and of the social and eco- 
nomic elite* The direct participation of parents in school decision 
making was rarely sought (Bloom(b«rg 1971, p. 336)* This trend continued 
during the first half of the 20th century^ when tlie population increase, 
coupled with the consolidation of school districts into larger units, 
produced a drastic drop in the ratio of school board members to oonstit-^ 
uents* In 1900 # for exaiiple# there had been one board menher for every 
138 citizens; today one board member represents approximately 2470 people 
(Guthrie, forthcoming, pp. 26-27)-* 

A movement to insulate schools from the widespread political cor- 
ruption of the 1900s resulted in the centralization of city school 
boards. It was sorgued that, through centr^hIization, the public would be 
better able to monitor the actions of the board monbers and to safeguard 
against the use of the schools for political ends. Delegating more 
power to fewer elected officials^ however^ further eroded lay partici-^ 
pation in school decision mahlng and# at a time when the business of 
governing schools was becoming more oon^lex and more time consuming # 

*All excerpts from Guthrie are cited with the permission of the 
National Conmiittee for Citizens in Education. 
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there were fewer elected officials to assume the responsibility. Many 
cities therefore hired superintendents and professional s<diool adminis' 
trators to help board tnentbers oversee school operations. Although it was 
intended that these professionals inclement policies established by the 
boards # it soon become clear that they sou^t and exercised strong oon-^ 
trol in the school decision-smoking process. By the 1950s professionals 
dominated education at the local, state# and federal levels and promoted 
the notion that curriculumf instruction^ and administration in the public 
schools were esoteric matters beyond the conprehenslon of the ordinary 
citizen (Guthrie, forthcoming, pp. 29-37) . 

As the gop between professional educators and the public widened, 
emtagonism toward and mistrust of the schools became prevalent. During 
the 1940s and 1950s# there were numerous taxpayers' revoltSf contested 
school board electionsf and bond referenda^ ^e success of the Russians 
in launching Sputnik further aggravated the situation, as many Americans 
believed that the low quality of edxication in the schools was responsible 
for the Russian lead in space exploration.- Angry and discontented^ the 
public begem to seek a larger role in gove^ing the schools. Demands for 
citizen input were first heard in cities wheire minority parents were dis- 
illusioned by the failure of inner-city schools to edu^^te their children. 
The demands of black parents triggered the decentraliaftition of many large 
urban school systems and led to the participation of neighborhood gro^;>s 
and citizens in school decision making (Bloomberg and JCincaid 1968# pp> 
5-7). 

The trend toward citizen involvement in education also received an 
in^etus from the federal government. Urban renewal in the 1950Sf the 
Model Cities program of the late 1960s, and other federally sponsored 
programs supported citizen participation in education. The Comnunity 
Action Program—Title jj of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964~was 
designed to achieve "maximtan feasible resident participation." Head 
Start and Follow Through programs emphasized community input, with 
parents directly involved in the formulation euid administration of school 
programs (Hallman 1972# pp. 421-423), 

Thus the black power movement and the participative thrust of the 
federally funded public programs motivated lay persons once aigain to 
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become actively involved in education. Today citizens no longer perceive 
school officials as authoriteurian figures and are no longer afraid to 
challenge school authority. The 1970s has already proved to be a deceule 
in which coimtiunities are taking an active role in improving the education 
of their children. 

The ways in which citizens are becoming involved with education are 
many and varied. In volunteer and paraprofessional capacities^ parents 
tutor children in reading^ assist in the library^ and operate audiovisual 
equipment. Business and industry offer job training in projects such as 
Philadelphia's Parkway Program^ in which students use the city*s ntuseums^ 
cultural centers^ publishing houses, and other businesses eis "cleissrooms." 
In addition^ lay persons seeking alternatives to public education have 
developed oomnunity schools in many cities across the country. For ex- 
ampler in Flint# Michigan^ each of the 54 district schools is a community 
school that offers varied programs of education # recreation, and cultural 
enrichment to both young and old (Pantini 1972, pp. 677-678). There are 
many examples of the direct involvement of the comnunity in establishing 
school policy. In New York State* local residents are helping to "re- 
design" schools in several school districts. Tbe Education Task Force 
in Detroit, Michigan # is con^rised of 73 community persons who are active 
in making reconvnendations to the Boeurd of Education. Different types of 
citizen input are emerging. In some cases citizen groves s^n consulted 
by school officials before they make a decision. In other communities^ 
citizen groves serve in a regular advisory capacity or their represent- 
atives sit on special governing boards that help determine educational 
policies and decisions (Pantini 1972# pp. 679-680). 



Zii Summary 

The school has as great an influence on the lives of citizens as 
any other institution in American society. The right of citizens to 
participate in decisions that will affect their lives and the lives of 
their children is basic to a democratic system of government. The early 
colonists exercised this right by participating in the New England town 
meeting. They actively engaged in lively debate over educational matters 
and directly participated in making school decisions. As the nation grew# 
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however* the community involvement in education gradually diminished. 
Control over education shifted from the town meeting to elected officials 
and finally to professional educators who were further removed from the 
community. Incresisingly# .parents became disillusioned with the quality 
of education and, overburdened with its cost# began to assert themselves 
and to demand a greater voice in the education of their children. The 
1960s and 1970s have thus been years of education reform in which citizens 
are again exercising their role in public education. 

T\\ere is every reason to expect that the current trend of citizen 
participation in education will continue. Educational issxies are becoming 
increasingly important as parents demand quality education to meet the 
diverse needs of a pluralistic society. It is reasonable, then, that cit- 
izens will continue to seek their "rightful role as trustee" of one of 
America's most important institutions — ^e public school (Fantini 1974, 
pp. ix*xii) . 

2.5 Implications for the ERIC System 

In every community in the country there are citizen groins engaged 
in educational activities. Attenpting to put the public back into "public 
education/' conanunity members have formed citi£en advisory boards # com- 
munity groups, and other *Vatchdog" operations for the educational decision- 
making process. Parents to Protect Neighborhood Schools^ Informed Citizens 
to Promote Quality Education # and Citizens Concerned About Education are 
organizations common in mamy American comaninities today* 

Other citizen groups, such as boards of education^ school committees, 
pa rent* teacher organizations, legislatures^ and city councils^ have long 
been part of the Aa^rican education scene. These bodies frequently make 
recommendations emd legislative decisions about the educational process. 
For exaii$>le# In states where there is a state-wide textbook adoption policy^ 
legislative groups often make the final decision about Aether textbooks 
or particular subject areas are included on approved lists. 

In order to make sound education* related decisions, both community 
and legislative groiq>s need information. The Educational Resources In- 
formation Center (ERIC) system contains easily accessible data on many 
educational topics of interest to those involved in devising school policy. 
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It is therefore essential that those institutions housing ERIC collections 
actively help communities use and benefit from the ERIC system. 

One role that ERIC collection holders can assume is that of a "re- 
source linker^" advising lay persons in their communities of the re- 
sources available to them. (See Havelock 1973, pp. 17-19^ for elaboration 
of the concept "resource linker.") These include ERIC documents^ ERIC 
information analysis products f human resources r and sources of information 
outside the ERIC system. By linking citizens Who have expressed a need 
for educational information with pertinent ERIC and non"ERIC resources^ 
ERIC collection holders can serve a much needed function. 
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3.0 Guidelines for a Conaiunity outreach Program 



Are there parent and citizen groiq>s in your service area who need 
educational information? is your library or information center interested 
in reaching out to these lay persons and providing them with access to 
ERIC and non-ERIC resources? if sof the following guidelines may be of 
use to you. 

We will begin by briefly outlining a program that can be easily in-* 
tegrated into your information service activities. A more detailed de- 
scription of each program con^nent is then discussed. The program is 
as follows: 

"Develop a rationale for providing information services to citizens 
concerned with education (section 3.1). 

"Allocate a portion of the annual budget to a user services pro- 
gram for citizen groins (section 3.2). 

—Determine source of funding (comnmity groiq>s, foundationsf etc.). 

-''Malce grant applications f if necessairy. 
— Provide personnel to work directly with citizens (section 3.3). 
~Build and maintain a resource collection for lay persons concerned 

with education (section 3.4). 
-"-Reach out to the community (section 3.5). 

"Identify citizen groups. 

— Inform citizen grot^s of the many £Ric and non-CRIC re^urces 

available through the library or information center. 
— Provide an information request service to lay persons, 
— Establish contact with the nearest ERIC clearinghouse and find out 
the kinds of sigpportlve services that it can provide your library 
staff (section 3.6). 

3.1 Develop a Rationale 

The first step in providing a user service program for your com- 
munity is to develop a rationale for working with parent euid citizen 
groups. The rationale should Integrate the service function of an ERIC 
collection holder with the provision of information services to the client 
group. For exai^plef a rationale for the user service relationship between 

11 
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a collection holder and the cottnnunity might read something like this: 
"During the past ten years coninunity participation in edu- 
cational activities has been increasing in Wayne County. In order 
to make sound educational decisions^ our citizens need information. 
The Honesdale Pi:^lic Library staff has access to many resources 
that could be useful to the comnunity. As an ERIC collection holder^ 
we receive over 1000 ERIC docmnents each month. Hany of these ERIC 
materials contain information on ediicational topics of interest to 
lay persons. In addition^ our staff has )cnawledge of other sources 
of information available to citizens. By eacpanding the (or estab- 
lishing a) library user services program for parent and citieens 
groups involved in educational decision making, we carPprovido lay 
persons in Wayne County with much needed information.** 

3.2 Allocate Funds 

To operate a user service program for citizens requires a specific 
allocation of funds. A portion of your annual budget should be set aside 
for inclement at ion of such a program. If you do not have funds available 
in your budget for user services activities ^ you may want to looK for some 
financial assistance. Grants: How to Find Out About Them and What to Do 
Next iby Virginia White (1975/ Plenum Press^ 227 West 17th Streets Hew York/ 
NY lOtOll - $19.50) is an invaluable guide for finding funding sources and 
getting a project funded. Grants discusses governments foundation^ and 
business and industry sources and presents practical guidelines for 
writing a proposal. 

Here are a few other suggestions of Where and how to obtain £\inding; 

3.21 Sources of Funding . 

3.211 Community Groups . Many comminity groups^ such as the 
League of Women Voters^ are concerned with citieen in- 
volvement in education and may be a source of small 
grants. Hotary Clubsr Kiwanis Clubsr Chambers of 
Cdmmercer and other local civic groups often si^port 
educational projects. (See pages 19 and 20 for ways 
to identic oownunity groups interested in education.) 

3.212 Foundations . A nuid^er of private and public foundations 
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Will also provide funds for educational activities. 
Fdr exajspler the Alden Trust* a private foundation in 
Worcester^ Massachusetts # heis given a $2000 grant to 
Worcester citizens to help them establish a Citizen 
Resource Center. To identify foundations interested 
in your Icind of project* check the Foundation Directory 
and the Annual Register of Grant Support* you will be 
surprised at the nuivber of organisations that will 
Si$»port educational services for citizens- (^^e 
Foundation Di2>sctory# 5th ed.# with four supplements # 
is available from the Coluihbia Oniversity Press# 
irvington^Qn-Hudson # New yorlc, NY 10533 for $30.00. The 
Annual Register of Grant Support, 6th ed., is available 
from Marquis Wio*s Who# inc., 200 East Ohio Streets 
Chicago, IL 60611 for $39.50.) 
3.213 Federal Money . The federal government is another source 
of potential funds for implementing services for citisen 
groups. All announcements of federal grants appear in 
the Federal Register* a governnent docximent pi^^lished 
daily Monday through Friday. Education Dally: The 
Anierlcan Educator's Independent Daily also announces 
Requests for Proposals (RFPs). Education Dally usually 
describes types of projects for which there are funds, 
proposal deadlines # and where to write for RFPs. An 
RFP contains detailed instructions on vdiat information 
to include in a proposal for a specific program. (The 
Federal Register is avad^lable from the Sv^rintendent 
of Documents^ U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402 for $45.00 per year. Education 
Daily is available from the Education News Services 
Division, Capitol Publications* Inc., Suite G-12# 2430 
Pennsylvania Avenue # N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20037 for 
$215.00 per year. ) 
3.22 Grant Applications . In an article in Learning Magazine 
(**Honey. . . You Can Get it^** Hay 1973^ pp. 12-13) ^ Lee Sproul stresses 
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that community groups and foundations appreciate sin^licity in grant 
applications. He recommends the foiiowing procedure to those applying 
for funds, write a brief one- or two-page proposal. Begin by explaining 
the need for the projects how it relates to your other activities # and 
how the project will benefit citizens in your service area. Then indicate 
specific program objectives and the activities for achieving these objec- 
tives. Conclude by stating how much money you need and how you plan to 
spend it. once you have submitted a proposal, give the foundation pres- 
ident or community leader a week or two to read the request before making 
a personal appointment. If the group can not provide financial assistance^ 
ask for suggestions of other groups that might be interested in funding 
such a project. Vou might also ask for advice on how to in^rove your pro- 
posal. (See Figure 1, pages 14 through 17# for sample grant proposal.) 



PROPOSAL FOR THE EXPANSION OF THE HONESDALE PUBLIC LIBRARY'S USER SERVICE 
PROGRAM FOR CITIZENS CONCERNED WITH EDUCATION 



Figure 1; Sample Prcapos^^I 
(cont'd on next three pages) 
CaII names and places used in 

this proposal are fictitious. 3 



Submitted! 



TO; 



Rode fe Id Trust 
1021 Ash Street 
Honesdale# Missouri 80302 



ON: 



July 21, 1975 



BY: 



Hones dale Public Library 
616 Dundaff Street 
Honesdale, Missouri 80302 



Signature with 
Titles I 



Janet Meadows^ Director, Honesdale Public Library 
Office : 606-487-7564 Home s 606-486-^9685 
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San^le P roposa 1" con t ' d . 

A PROPOSAL 

for the C3^ansion of the Honesdale Public Library's 
User Service Program for 
Citizens Concerned with Education 

Introduction 

This is a request for funds to expand public library services to 
citizens involved with educational decision meO^ing in Honesdale# Missouri. 
The goal is to provide more lay persons with access to educational infoma-^ 
tion by making it possible for them to check out ERIC microfiche from the 
Honesdale Pi:^lic Library. 

Heed 

Many parents and citizens of Honesdale# a town of 20#000# sit on 
school committees^ belong to citizen advisory groups, and are actively 
involved in educational decision making* In order to make sound edu-^ 
cational recommendations and decisions, our citizens must have access to 
information. During 1974 the Honesdale Pi:^lic Library received over 2000 
requests from citizens looking for materials on accountability^ altema-^ 
tive school programs^ roles of the ombudsman, criteria for the textbook 
selection^ and other educational topics. Most of the information .on 
these topics is fo\md in journal articles and in documents made available 
on microfiche through the govemment*sponsored Educational Resources 
Information Center (Eiac) collection^ to which the Honasdale Public 
Library subscribes. While journal articles can easily be copied# in* 
formation contained on microfiche is not quite as accessible. The li* 
brary has only one copy of each ERIC microfiche and no portable micro* 
fiche readers. Therefore, only those citizens who are able to spend time 
in the library have access to the information on microfiche, in an effort 
to provide more citizens with the information they need# we propose to ex^ 
pand our user services program and make it possible for lay persons to 
check out ERIC microfiche from the library* 
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Objectives 

The objectives of the expanded user service program will be to: 

1. Make extra copies of ERIC microfiche in high demand by citizens. 

2. Make portable microfiche viewers available to citizens on a 
check-out basis* 



Program 

To achieve these objectives we propose to; 

1. Purchase one Bruning fiche-to-fiche duplicator. 

2. Purchase ten portable Bell £ Howell Briefcase microfiche readers. 

3. Assign a quarter-time clerk to operate the duplicator and keep 
records • 



Budget 

To implement this program^ we request funding in the amount of 
$3*019.70 for the following items: 



Requested 
from Gramtor 



I- Personnel 

A. Salaries and Wages 

1. Nonprofessional staff 

a. To be appointed/ .25 full- 
time clerk @ $5400.00 
($5400.00 X .25) 

Total Nonprofessional staff 



$ 675.00 



-0- 



Institutional 
contribution 



$ 675.00 



$ 675.00 



II. Equipment 

A. Piircheise of Equipment 

1. 1 Brtming microfiche 
duplicator OP-10 

e $1700.00 

2. 10 Bell & HOwell 
Briefceuse Microfiche 
Readers @ $99.00 each 
{$99.00 X 10) 



$1000.00 



$ 790.00 



$ 700.00 



$ 290.00 
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3. 10 Bell & Howell 

briefcases @ $39.95 each 
(539.95 X 10) 

Itotal Purchase of Equipment 

III. Expendable Supplies 

A. Ammonia for Bruning pP-10 
Film for Bruning OP- 10 



B. 
C. 

D. 



2000 Microfiche blanks 
@ $ .01 each (2000 x $- .01) 

30 Briefcase read«r lamps 
0 2.05 — 20% discount for 
16 or more ($2-05 x 30 x .20) 

E. 2000 Microfiche envelopes 



Total Expendable Supplies 



Amount Requested — Grand Ttotal 
Amount Contributed-- Grand Total 



5 300.50 
52090.50 

5 32.00 
5 120.00 

5 20.00 

5 57.20 
$ 25.00 

$ 254.20 

53019.70 



5 99.00 



51089-00 



51764.00 



3.3 Provide Personnel 

Providing a con^etent and imaginative staff to work on an outreach 
program is a major concern. The program coordinator should be someone 
who has had experience working with lay persons. He or she should be 
familiar with ERIC and non-£RIC resources of potential interest and value 
to the client. Staff members may be asked to identic citizen groups 
within the collection holder's geographic arear alert oonvminity groups to 
ERIC services^ conduct workshops, perform ERIC searches^ or write news 
releases on the user service prograun. 

3.4 Build a Resource Collection 

What is the value of citizens' participating in education? Have any 
positive things happened as a result? What are citizen groves in other 
pairta of the country doing? Are there any specific strategies and ideas 
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available for helping lay persons to become involved? Access to mate* 
rials that answer questions such as these will undoubtedly help ERIC col* 
lection holders meet the information needs of citizens. 

To build a resource collection on citizen involvement in education^ 
you may want to duplicate ERIC microfiche of special value to citizens # 
purciiase hardcopy editions of some exen^lary ERIC documents^ and xerox 
high-interest journal articles. When possible # gather materials and co^bt 
pile lists of those resources that sure not available. You might consider 
shelving the materials in a specific section of the library. Making these 
resources visible will help publicize the user service activities for 
citizens. 

Section 4.0 contains an annotated list of selected ERIC documents # 
journal articles^ and books dealing with citizen participation in edu*^ 
cation. Section 4.1 is a bibliography on the v^hlue of citizen partici* 
pation in the education process, section 4.2 cites materials that de* 
scribe strategies # ideas # and programs for involving citizens in edu* 
cation. Section 4.3 lists other useful bibliographies. 

3.5 Reach Out to the Community 

There are many citizen groups who are interested in education and 
involved in educational decision making and# thus# are potential ERIC 

users. A few of the more ffuniliar organizations are: city councils, 
parent-teacher organizations, school boards # local chapters of the 
National Organization for f4bmen# business groves such as the Junior 
Chfuhber of Commerce^ and senior citizen groups* In addition, citizens 
will often join together at the local level to iii^>lement change through 
advisory committees* governing boards, commissions, and task forces. 
These people may have information needs to which ERIC collection holders 
could responds but often they are unaware of the kinds of services you 
can provide. The following suggestions can help you identify local client 
groins and serve their informational needs. 
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3.51 Identifying Citizen Groups . 

3.511 Local School District . The local school district may 
help you identify citizen groups. Contact the main 
office and ask for the names of groups and individizals 
concerned with education* 

3.512 Oiribudsman > Check to see if the school system has <in 
ombudsman. Richard Saxe# in School-Communlty Inter^ 
action (1975# p. 237) describes the ombudsman as a 
person independent from (even though employed by) the 
school system who "helps citizens with complaints about# 
suggestions for# or questions concerning the school 
system.*' An ombudsman is often required to write a 
quarterly reports which is generally available to the 
public. If available, this report could provide an 
excellent overview of the educational n$eds of lay 
persons in the area. 

3.513 Parent Teacher Organization {PTO) . PTO members may be 
aware of other citizen groups active in the area. Ask 
the local PTO president to identify other citizen or* 
ganlzations that may be interested in the school system. 

3.514 State Department of Education . Another good source ol 
information is your State's Department of Education, 
the staff of which is often aware of community groups 
involved with the public schools. Contact the State 
Department and ask for the names # addresses, and 
telephone numbers of citizen group leaders. 

3.515 Newspapers . Identify newspapers that give the widest 
coverage to educational events in your community or 
service area. Talk with the education editor or re* 
porter responsible for covering the schools and ask 
this person to identify active citizen groups. If you 
have the time* it would also be helpful to browse 
through a number of newspapers at the library, scanning 
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the educational articles of the last month or so. Look 
for articles and editorials that deal with the edu-^ 
cational concerns and needs of lay persons. Jot down 
names of concerned citizens and topics of interest to 
them. 

3.516 The National Committee for Citizens in Education (MCCE) . 
NCCE is a nonprofit organization dedicated to increasing 
citizen involvement in education ^ The organization has 
a nationwide toll-free number (800-KET-WORJC) that cit- 
izens may call and a growing Parent's Network. Ihe 
National Cdnonittee maintains an up-^to-date list of the 
names of concerned citizens by state and region. Write 
to: The National Cocmitiiee for Citizens in Education, 
Suite 410, Wilde Lake Village Green, Colunibia, HD 21044, 
or call (301) 997-9300. i 
3-52 Informing Citizens about ERIC . Having identified citizen 
groups concerned with education in your community, the next step is to 
make them aware o^ ^RIC services. These can be brought to the attention 
of the general public in a variety of ways; announcements in the local 
media, library open house activities, exhibitions at town fairs, and 
presentations to community organizations. Individuals and groups that 
would benefit most from ERIC could be contacted personally smd invited to 
visit the library for an explanation of the ERIC system. Here are a few 
tips for alerting the community to your user services ptrogrami 

3.521 Press Releases . Press releases are an excellent way to 
publicize library services. Richard Hoore and Barry E. 
Lefkowitz, in an article written for Thm $$ Game (1975, 
p. 46} , suggest the following guidelines for writing 
a press release; Be clear and concise. Include all 
the essential information in the news story's lead 
paragraph. Try to sunmarize "Who, what, where, when, 
why." In typing a release use double spacing and wide 
margins. Indicate the release date in the top right 
comer of the page. In the top left comer list the 
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nainef address* and telephone niimber of the contact 
person vrtio can provide further information, write 
"-more-" at the bottom of each page and end the release 
with the mark "-30-." (See Figure 2 for san^le press 
release.) Maintain close contact with the press and 
let them know that they can count on you for infor- 
mation. If your news stories are interesting* the 
paper pay decide to do a feature article on your group 
some time in the future. 



Figure 2i sample Press Release 
CaII names and places 
are fictitious. D 



Forest City Public Library 


NEWS 


500 Main Street 


FRCW THE FOREST CITY 


Forest City, pa 18708 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Contact; Peg Garrick 




Telephone: 717-785-4387 






July 27, 1975 




FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY TO CONDUCT WORKSHOP 


FOR CITIZENS CONCERNED ABOUT EDUCATION 



As part of its new user services progranif the Forest City Public 
Library is conducting a workshop for citizens concerned about improving 
the quality of public education. The purpose of the workshop is to show 
citizens how to find materials in the ERIC infoxination network on topics 
of local educational concern. The workshop will be held from 7-9 p.m. 
on Thursday* November 22f at the Public Library Conference Hall. It is 
free and open to the public. For further information call Peg Garrick 
785-4387. 

-30- 
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522 Local Newsletters . iSchools # churches # citizen task 
forces # and other local organizations often publish an 
occasional bulletin to announce activities of interest 
to their members. Such newsletters are excellent means 
of advertising library services to concerned citizens. 
Contact local grjup leaders to see if they are interested 
in receiving your press releases (ABA 1975, p. 45). 

523 In-house Publications * Many local business and indus- 
trial groups publish magazines and newspapers for their 
en^loyeeSp An article or a news release appearing in 
one of these in-house pi:^lications is emother good way 
to inform many parents alx^ut the services of the ERIC 
system. 

524 Public Service Announcements iPSA) . A public service 
announcement on a local television or radio station is 
SkTi ideal way to inform the local citizenry of library 
services p Television stations need to be contacted six 
to eight weeks in advance before a public service 
message can be aired. Provide the station with the PSA 
script and any accon^anying visuals two to three weeks 
prior to the date you wemt your message announced. 
Radio stations usually want the Pi^A script two weeks 

in advance. It is a good idea to call them first and 
let them know you are sending a PSA and when you would 
like it amnouncedp When writing a PSA be concise (PSAs 
are usually only 30 seooids) f speak directly to your 
target audience, and include all pertinent information. 
Read it aloud and time yOurself to make sure it does 
not exceed 30 seconds. If there are photographs or art 
work to be shown with the messagef the PSA script 
should indicate exactly when visuals are to be shown. 
Write the text so that the TV producer ctai see both the 
dialogue and the action at the same time. When typing 
the PSA, use ^uble spacing* In the top left comer of 
the pagBf list the name^ address^ and telephone nuinber 
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of someone who can be reached for further details. In 
the top right corner* indicate when you want the roes- 
sage announced, (see Figure 3 for a sample PSA.) 

Figure 3-* Sangle PSA 
CaII names and places 
are fictitious.!] 



Library NEWS 

FROM THE SUSQUBHAMHA JUNIOR OOLtEGE 
LIBRARY 

PUBLIC SER\'ICE ANHOUNCEHEKT 

*Io be announced Monday through 
Thursday, July 21-24th, 1975, 

The Susquehanna Junior College Library is sponsoring an Open House 
this Friday evening for citizens concerned with education. Ihe film, "How 
to Form a Citizen Advisory Committee^" will be shown at 7 p.m. Afterwards 
citizens are invited to browse throu^ a special collection of materials 
on citizen participation in education. That's this Friday, July 25th# at 
7 p.m., at the Susquehanna Junior College Library^ the comer of Delaware 
and 5th street. 

EHD 



3.525 Talk Shows . Another means for reaching comnunity groups 
is throu^ television and radio talk shows, stations # 
especially local education networks^ are always looking 
for someone interesting to interview. When you are in- 
volved with a special projects call the station and try 
to arrange for your groyp director and some local cit-^ 
izens to appear on a show. 

3.526 Open Houses . Once or twice a year# hav« an open house 
to inform local citizens about the infonnation 
services provided by ERIC. Schedule thf open house 
for a time ^en parents can attend. Advertise the 
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Contact: John Arrigan 
Te lephone : 302-768-8 392 
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activity in the local mediae send flyers to local cit* 
izen and parent gro\;^8, and post announcements in super* 
markets and on conmunity bulletin boards. An open house 
can be used to display the new library section devoted 
to materials on citizen participation in education; to 
point out journal articles f books f and ERIC documents 
on a topic of current concern to the community citizens; 
and to show a relevant film. It is often helpful to pro* 
vide a one*-page mimeographed sheet explaining your in- 
formation services. Have enough staff on hand so that 
you can give participants some individual assistancef 
and provide a guest book for visitors to sign™a good 
way to get names for your mailing list. 

3.527 Local Fairs . Community* sponsored fairs are usually 

heavily attended. When there is an event of this sort 
in your service areaf arreuige to set v^p a booth. Dis* 
play materials on educational topics of current concern 
to citizens* Chat with people and find out the edu* 
cational issues in which they are interested. Have a 
sign-^v^ sheet for your mailing list. 

3*528 Service and Conammity Groups . Most service clubs and 
local groups meet regularly euid their m^Ribers are in- 
terested in knowing about information services for 
future reference. Arrange for your director to meO^e 
a general presentation at these meetings. 

3.529 Community Bulletin Boards . Brief* easy to read bulletins 
describing available library information services should 
be strategically placed in much* frequented public areas. 
Post notices of ERIC euid its services on corammity 
bulletin boards* at the public library* at the local 
"Y^s," in post offices* and on supermarket boards. 
3.52(10) Library Visits . Personally contacting lay persons* 

identi^ing the key educational issues of interest to 
them* and providing them with useful information is a 
good method for reaching the commmity. Telephone a 
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leader or an influential member of a citizen organi-^ 
zation. Introduce yourself and ERIC and chat a bit 
about the interests and the educational needs of the 
citizen group. Try to arrange for a time ^en he or 
she can vl&it the library for an introduction tp ERIC. 
When the individual visits the library, emphasize the 
relevance of eric documents to his or her needs. For 
exaxnplef if you know beforehand that th^ groiqp is in- 
terested in the voucher system of educatloHf pull 
three or four of the best microfiche on this tc^lc 
wand xerox a couple of good articles. Sit down with 
the person and demonstrate an ERZC search. Section 
6.0 will help you assist persons In using the ERIC 
system to solve a particular problem, it discusses 
the process of moviAg from the Identification of a 
problem to skilled action and contains specific steps 
to develop an action plan to solve a problem. If a 
visitor finds pertinent materials and a helpful 
library staff/ he or she is bound to "talk V(p" this 
new source of infor^tion. HOrd-of*-mouth advertising 
is often the best kind. 
3.52(11) Workshops . Conducting an ERIC mrlcshop for cltlsen 

groups is an excellent way to reacA many new potential 
clients in a short amount of time. Section 5.0 con- 
tains guidelines to help you plan a workshop for comr 
munity groups. 

3.53 Answering Information Recniests . The first st^ In handling 
information requests is to make sure you understand a client's needs. 
Take the time to listen and to probe. Some questions that iil^t be 
appropriate to ask Include t 

»Gn what issue or topic are you looking for Information? 

— Hhat Is the grade level? Elementary? Secondary? Adult? 

— How Is the information going to be used? Mho Is going to use It? 

"Hhat kind of Information do you want? Research reports? Gtiide* 
lines? 
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If the information request cannot be answered through ERIC and other 
library resources ^ the client should be referred to an organization that 
can best provide assistance. 

If the library can assist with the client's requests the staff should 
provide the resources f taking care not to swainp the client with too much 
information. We also recononend that you put a disclaimer stateiAent on all 
materials that go out of the library. This statement should advise the 
client that you are not endorsing or recommending any of the ideas contained 
in the resources f but that you ar« acting only in a linkage capacity. Such 
a diBclaimer is necessary to maintain neutrality as an information center. 

One excellent way to provide lay persons with needed information is 
through an information packet. For examplef if the local Committee for 
Concerned Citizens wanted information on the advantages and disadvantages 
of implementing a year-round school program^ you might answer its request 
with a packet of material containing ERIC microfiche, journal articles f 
and an annotated bibliography of additional pertinent doctinencs. (See 
section 7.0 for san^le information packet.) You might allow the client 
to check out this packet and a portable microfiche reader. Many people 
prefer to take materials home rather than use them in the library. 

Always follow up and check back with the client to see if the re- 
sources were helpful. You may find that he or she needs further assis~ 
tance or is interested in learning how to do an ERIC search to find ad- 
ditional materials. Keep track of all information requests from and 
services rendered to citizen groups. Duplicate searches and information 
packets and make these a part of the library's permanent resource col- 
lection so that if other citizens are in need of the same informationf 
data are readily available. 

3.6 Establish Contact with the Nearest ERIC Clearinghouse 

Clearinghouse staff have expertise in providing user services and in 
linking clients to infozmation. Contact the ERIC clearinghouse nearest 
you and let them know what services you are interested in providing cit* 
izens in your area. The clearinghouse staff may be able to help you plan 
a workshop for citizen groups; provide you with the naunes of citizen groins 
concerned with education in your service area; put you in contact with 
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sources of financial assistance and help you brainstorro ideas for pro- 
posal writing; develop an information brochure^ bibliography, or paper; 
or introduce you to some new sources of information on citizen partici- 
pation in education. 
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4.0 Citizen Participation in £ducation; An Annotated List 



This brief bibliography lists a nuni)er of ERIC documents and journal 
articles on citizen participation in education. Materials were selected 
from references listed in J7esources in education # Current Index to Journals 
in education* and Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature* The items cited 
are only a small percentage of the materials that might have been included. 

The bibliography is divided into three sections. Section 4.1# "Value 
of Citizen Participation in Education/' includes materials that describe 
positive results of community involvement in education. Section 4.2 is 
entitled ^'Strategies, ideas# and Programs for Citizen involvement in Edu- 
cation" and includes a small san^ling of guidelines, models^ and "how-to- 
do-it** materials. Section 4.3 describes two useful bibliographies. 



4.1 Value of Citizen Participation in Education 

Adams# Velma. "Taxpayers Out to Change the Schools." Schooi Management, 
18:6 (June-July 1974) pp. 22-26. 

Brief descriptions of citizen action gro\;^ are provided. Their 
problems^ achievements^ organizations # and value to the community are 
ex«uained. 

Chopra* Raj K. "Money--Who Needs It?" ComnTunity education Journal, 

4:5 (Sep. -Oct. 1974) pp. 51-52. j 

Describes the combined efforts of a conmunity and school system 
to develop and maintain a comnunity education program without special 
funding. 

Coon, George# Robert Christina, Ronald L. Cramer, and Doris Sponseller. 
The Role of a Coamimity Coimnittee in an Early Childhood Project* 
Rochester, Hi; Oakland University School of Education^ 1974. 17 pp. 
ED 098 722. 

Describes the 0«ikland University Early Childhood Projects which 
developed a plan for involving the community in a university program. 
The interaction between the university and community members is credited 
with improving the university*s ability to service the community. 

Cousins* Norman. "The Layman as Ally in Education.* School Counselor* 

\ 
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21:4 (Mar, 1974) pp, 260-265, 

Focuses on the participation of laymen as an asset to the educational 
process. The article maintains that tax and budget problems* in particular, 
are more constructively resolved if they are discussed after, not before # 
a consideration of basic educational purposes, 

Oavies# Don. "The Emerging Third Force in Education." Inequality in 
Education, 15 (Nov. 1973) pp, 5"12. 

Focuses on parents and citizens as the main hope for reform in public 
schools. The article contends that citizen participation in educational 
decision making taps new ideas and energy and provides leverage to bring 
about reform in improving the quality of services. 

Herman # Barry E- "Community Involvement — A Positive Approach in Education. 
Intregrated Educationt 9:2 (Mar. -Apr, 1971) pp, 28" 30, 

The principal of Winchester Community Schools tfew Haven# Connecticut^ 
discusses the positive results of having parents interview teaching 
applicants. 

Mayt Lucius J- "Community Involvement: The Detroit Experience," Conr- 
munity Education JoLirnai# 4:3 (May-June 1974) pp* 52-53. 

Relates some of the significant developments arising from a large 
school district's program aimed at school- community involvement. 

O'Neill William F- "Boston: Community Schools from the Grass Boots," 
CommLtnit^ Education Journal* 4:5 (Sep*-Oct, 1974) E^- 29"30. 

Discusses the grass roots citizen pressure that led to the formation 
of community schools to replace elementary schools in Boston, The com" 
munity schools are operated by the Boston School Committee during the 
regular school day and by the Department of Public Facilities in the ex- 
tended day and evening, 

"Rebuilding a School: Four Views on Community Participation," Council 
of Educational Facility Planners Journal, 11:3 (June 1973) pp, 8"11, 

Discusses community involvement in planning the construction of a 
school. 



4.2 Strategies, Ideas» and Programs for Citizen Involvement in Education 

Beane# James A. "Organizing the School and Community for Cooperative 

Planning," Community ^rducation Journai , 3:5 (Sep, 1973) pp. 26"28. 
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Discusses the establishment- of a district-wide steering committee 
or educational council to promote meaningful community involvement in 
educational planning. Case studies of four districts illustrate alter- 
native strategies for developing school-community cooperation. 

Carrillo* Ttony s., and Israel c. Heaton. "strategies for Establishing 
a Community Education Program." Phi Delta Kappan* 54:3 (Nov. 1972) 
pp. 165-167. 

Fourteen steps in building a community education program are ej^ 
plained. The eiqphasis is on conanunity education as a way of life and 
not just as another experimental program. 

Citizen ^tion in Bducationt 1:1 (winter 1974) 12 pp. ED 091 293. Also 
available from the Institute for Responsive Education^ Vale Uni- 
versity* 70 Sachem St., Hew Baven* CT 06520 (free). 

The first issue of this newsletter discusses methods to identic 
people* plaices* projects* and new ideas in participatory education. The 
lead article focuses on the purposes and role of the institute as an in- 
vestigator in the field of citizen participation in educational decision 
making. News items present brief notes on other groups in the United 
states who are also contributing to the community involvement goal. One 
major article describes a citizen participation model* "Public schools 
of Choice*" developed by Msurio Fantini* and another discusses the rights 
of unions and teachers. A book review concludes the^ issue* reviewing a 
parentis experience in fitting for improved school services in New York 
City. 

Education for the People: Guidelines for Total Community Participation 
In Forming and StrengFthenlng the Future of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education in California* 2 vols. Sacramento* CAi Cal- 
ifornia State Department of Education* 1972. 356 pp. ED 066 822. 
Avad^lable only from the Joint committee on Educational Goals and 
Evaluation* Assenibly Post Office Box 83* state Cs^itol* Sacramento* 
CA 95814 ($4.05). 

Describes the California State program for increased citizen par- 
ticipation in decision making in educaticm. Volume 1 discusses the 
processes for determining school goals* ob;}ectives# and priorities. 
Volume 2 is designed to serve as a resource book for school and com- 
munity leaulers. It focuses on goal determination* methods for im- 
proving interpersonal ooiiinunication# needs assessment^ and groi^ in- 
volvement. The report also describes achievements in two model 
communities- 

Pagan* Dorothy F. "Community P^u:ticipation in Decision Making." Edu- 
cational Horizons^ 52:1 (Fall 1973) pp. 10-13. 

Describes community^ school interaction programs that have produced 
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positive results In the Pasadena, California # Unified School District. 

Plemmings* Vincent and Farrell L. McClane. Planning for Effective 
Commnlty School Relations: A Manual of Procedures. New York, NY: 
Center for Urban Education, 1972. 49 pp. ED 087 981. 

Provides practical procedures and suggestions for designing, con- 
ducting* and evaluating a workshop in community- school relations. In- 
cludes tips on stipends, staffing* and mrkshop activities. 

Floras, Robert R. "Wanted — Community Involveinent in Education." School 
Man^gemeat, 15:12 (Dec. 1971) pp. 28# 29, 48. 

Suggestions for obtaining minority- group involveroent in education 
are provided. 

Goble# Nicholas. "Planning Community involvement in School Decision- 
Haking." Pennsylvania Education* 3:6 (July*-Aug* 1972) pp. 4-5. 

Includes the National School Board Association's guidelines for 
effective coBnunity involvement. 

Handbook for Community Organization* Durham7 IK^T Foundation for Com- 
munity Developments 1969. S2 pp. ED 053 357. Also available from 
the Community Organization Projects Southern Regional Councils Inc., 
5 Forsyth Street, N.W-, Atlanta* ga 30303 (no price quoted). 

Provides practical guidelines for forming a conanunity action group, 
vith suggestions about organizations # funding^ and political effectiveness. 

Hoffmanr David b.# Janet S. Jordan# and Florence HcConaick. Parent Par- 
ticipation in Preschool Daycare* Atlemta, GA: Southeastern Edu- 
cation l«aboratory# 1971. 227 pp. ED 054 863. 

An qyerviev of principles and methods for involving parents in child 
care# day carer and child development programs. It clarifies and broadens 
the conbept of parent participation and provides exainples and practical 
suggestions for effectively involving parents in all aspects of day care. 

Boke, Fred# Donald D. Basile, and Robert C. Whiting. "How to I«c>rove 

QOTnunity Attitudes." Phi Delta Kappanr 53:1 (Sep. 1971) pp. 30-32. 

Provides a brief report on a federally financed project in Ohio 
County, West Virginia^ that identified the causes of piiblic neglect of 
the schools and tested possible remedies. In the course of the projects 
concerned citizens tried to educate the majority of unconwiitted citizens. 
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Johnson* C. Montgomery* and Virqinia Clocksin. School Bond Issues: Pass- 
Fail* Comaunlty Plan of Action In Support of Schools* Chicago, IL: 
Sports Foundation* Inc.* 1972. 40 pp. ED 078 561. Also available 
from Con^ss, suite 1400* 221 LaSalle St.* Chicago* jl 60601 ($2.00). 

Providas ideas* plans* and activities for winning a school bond 
election. Of special interest are the caiiv)aign roles of civic cliibs^ 
citizen ODnmittees* Parent Teacher Associations* and school personnel. 

Koslofsky^ Norman. "The Critical Role of the Qnbudsman.** Cl^aringhouMm, 
48i7 (Mar. 1974) pp. 399*401. 

Focuses on the use of an oitibudsinan as one way to increase co«nini~ 
cation between the school and community. Practical guidelines for devel- 
i^ing such a position are outlined. 

Lup^* G\]s. "Need Local Si^port? Put Your Constituents in Your Board 
Seat — For a Night." American School Board Journal, 160:6 (JUne 
1973) pp. 40-4i. 

Discusses the experience of a coinmunity in Clayton* Missouri* WherSf 
in order to bridge the oomnunications gap between school board and the 
citizenry* parents and taacpayers switched roles with school board members. 

HcClane^ Farrell L.* Vincent c. Flenmdngs* Linda Pimentel^ and Wilease 
Fields. Comitunity-ScJiodi Relations Workshop: A Workshop Leader's 
Guide. New Yorkr NYt center for urban Education* 1972. 74 pp. 
ED 089 181. 

Provides 15 sample units designed to assist a workshop leader in 
conducting a session in caooraunity^school relations. The units include 
problem awareness activities* role-playing exercises* problem-^solving 
activities* and planning strategies for the future. 

MacHillan* Richard k. ^'School-Coimirunity Advisory Councils in Flint. 
Community Education Journal* 4:3 (Hay^June 1974) pp. 20-22. 

Describes the role of comiiunity advisory councils in one school 
district . 

Hann^ Dale. "Political Representation and urban School Advisory Coun- 
cils. Teachers College Recordr 75:3 (Fsb. 1974) pp. 279-307. 

Describes a program designed to increase coomunity involvement in 
the design and in^lenentation of local educational programs and policies. 

Horganr Frank W.^ Jr. "Vermont's Comxiunity^ Involved *Ppen' School.** 
AjBsrican J?ducatian* 9:5 (June 1973) pp. 10-15. 
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Discusses a village school teacher's efforts to combine innovative 
ideas with traditional values in order to include coosunity meabers in 
the toim's elenentary school program. 

PeLTticipAtlon of the Poor In the Conmxunity Decision'HBking Procems. 

Washington^ DC? Office of Eoonoraic C)pport\inityf Coammity Action 
Program^ 1969. 43 pp. ED 037 645. 

Key factors that pronoter throu^ group interactions^ participation 
of the poor in ooimunity decis ion-ma3ting processes r programs r and active 
ities are identified. These include techniques «nd practical suggestions 
th&t Covnunity Action Program grantees have used druccessfully to enhance 
part ic ipat ion . 

Smlthr Hortiiaer. "Can Control of the Pi:^lic Schools Be Returned to the 
Citizens?" Education Digestr 40;4 (Dec. 1974) pp. 38-39. 

Recommends the ''Florida Plan" to increase public x>&rticix>ation in 
education. This plan^ adopted by the state of Florida in 1973^ divides 
the school system into individual school sites and provides for parent 
advisory councils to help the school board select the principal and allo- 
cate resources. 

Toward More Effective Involvement of the Cojmanity in the school* Daytonr 
OK; Institute for Development of Educational Activities r 1972. 28 
pp. ED 072 527. Also available from Institute for Developewit of 
Educational Activities^ Suite 300r 5335 Far Hills Ave.^ Dayton^ Oft 
45429 ($2.00). 

Recommendations for increasing the effectiveness of traditional 
parent organizations r local conmmity groxxpsr and school administrators 
in conmnmity-school interaction are provided. 

van Willigenr Johnr and Aliyn G. Spence. "Parental Involvement in Schools.** 
NorthiM, 9i3 (Spring 1973) pp. 43. 

TWO basic questions are examined; why is parental involi&ment in 
schools valuable andr if it iSr how may it be achieved? 

tfilcoxr Preston. "Parental Decision^Haking; An Educational Necessity.** 
Theory Into PreLCticer il»3 ^(June 1972) pp. 178-182. 

Describes the AFRAH Parent Implementation Educational Follow Throu^ 
Hodel in New York City in which parents acted as the key decision makers/ 
participants in converting the school comunity into a new family grox^. 



4. 3 Bibliographies 

Daviesr Don. Citizen^Participation in Education: Annotated Bibliography* 
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New Havenr CT; Institute for Responsive Education^ 1974. 168 pp. 
ED 088 818. Also available fron Institute for Respcmsive Bducati<»i» 
70 Sachem St. » Hew Haven^ CT 06520 ($3.00). 

Focuses on citizen pairticipaticm in education in the areas of 
decision making* policy developnentr and school goveimanoe in the public 
school systett. Four hundred references are annotated^ including books* 
reports^ and journal articles. The references are organised into ten 
sections; Theoretical Badcgroundr Community Action, School ProblesiSr 
school Politics* Oonsnmity Control and Citisen Advisory Coottittees* 
Connunity Schools* Administration and Accountability^ Guides for Citisens, 
Bibliogrtqphies and Books r and Dissertations (a listing without annotations)- 

ERIC Abstractst A Collection of ERIC Doctumnt Resuims on Citizen Jn-^ 
voivesisnt in the Control of Schools* Washington^ DCs American 
Association of School Administrators r and Eugene^ ORi University 
of Oregon^ ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Administration r 1970. 
28 pp. £D 044 832. Also available from the American Association 
of school Administrators r 1201 16th St.* N.W. ^ Mshingtonr DC 20036 
($2.00 eachr quantity discounts). 

Includes ERIC abstracts listed In RIE through November 1970. The 
key terms used in c<Mnpillng this collection are "citisen partlcipationr** 
"decentralisation^" **sehool oomunity relationship^" and "school district 
autonoiny." 
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S.O Guidelines for a Conmunity Workshop 



It is not our intention to provide a step^by-^step program for a 
community workshop. Rather# the following suggestions offer some gener^hI 
guidelines that may be useful in planning a workshop of this nature. 

5.1 Plan for Participants' Needs 

It is very easy for workshop leaders %rtio are "full** of their topic 
to overload participants with their interests. Before you do any specific 
planning^ find out the needs of the participants and tailor the workshop 
to these needs. Involve the grotip in planning and conducting the work* 
shop as much as possible. 

5.2 Consider New Models 

If you have used a particular training format successfully for years# 
do not assume that this format will be JS^plicable for others, especially 
community people. Think about new models and designs. 

5.3 Build on Participants' Eagiertise 

Often/ it is assumed that workshop participants know very little. 
Recognize that coimnunity people have a lot of expertise in various areas. 
Any workshop should be designed to build vipon the knowledge of the 
participants. 

5.4 Use Experienti^^l Activities and Informality 

All connnunity people have probably been in school at one time or 
another and, therefore^ may have developed some negative images of the 
classroom^ vAiich they might associate with a workshop of this kind. Try 
to design a session so that it is informal and so that participants can 
engage in experiential activities. 

. 

5.5 Keep It Short 

Recognize that community people have a limited amount of time for 
training activities. You will be de^0.ing with very busy people. Hake 
workshop sessions short# focus on the topic of interests and do not 
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deMnd too wuch of th* participants* tine. 

5^6 involv S»v>rAl Similar organigmtiona 

Many ocmunlty otsmizmtionm haw aowMhat slMilar pucpoaaa. If 
poasiblaf try to Involva a nuabar of organlutloM in the aaM mrfcahop 
activities. 

S,7 PbUow Op 

A workshop should not be a one**tliw aiiparianca. in j^eparlng fbr a 
seasionf oonsidar the poaslhla avanuas for folloir-tq>. 

(For additional suggestions see Eva Scfaindler-RaiiMn and Ronald 
Lippittf Th0 V%>luntear CManntityf Chapter VI, WaahlngtCHif DCt KIL Learn- 
ing fieaourcas GOxporatlonf 1971.) 
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6.0 An Action Plan for Educational Problem Solving 



Many of the ideas in this section are a result of the work of the 
late Robert S- Foxr former director of ERIC/ChESS. He developed^ along- 
with James E. Davisr an earlier version of this pxoblen-solving approach^ 
i^ich has never been published. The plan presented here is based on the 
unpublished mrk. 

6.1 Linking- Intentions to Skilled Action 

All of us in education are problem solversr whether ve are operating 
as individuals or as members of a group. Usually we are fairly clear 
about our intentions emd goals. Translating these intentions into slcilled 
or skillful action is rarely given a second thought. The eBfthasis in our 
educational system has been placed on helping people learn verbal btiiavior. 
Thusr one cam learn the skills of communicating without relating these 
skills to behavior. In factr there is little in the school curriculum at 
amy level that focuses on behavioral skill training. 

One vivid exanvle comes from a situation In which considerable ani- 
mosity was being generated between the ptofessional and secretarial staff 
of an organisation. In dealing with the problMir staff mevbers were 
willing to examine their own positions and actions. Througlh role-playlng 
activities it was found that most of the staff had sophisticated verbal 
notions about the appropriate things to do, and the things they really 
wanted to do. But \th€n it came to actualixing their ideasr behaviorally r 
they exhibited very little skill. There was a tremsndous discrepancy 
between the sophistication they had in expressing verbal intentions and 
their ability to link these intentions to effective behavior. 

All of us have this deficiency in varying degrees. Ws may be able 
to conduct a sophisticated ERIC search. Me canr perhspSr build excellent 
plans based on information retrieved from ERIC documftnts and other in- 
formation. But when askedr "What will you say and how will you say it to 
(a superior) when we present our planT^f most of us are at a loss. 

Think of all the ways in which we are tau^t and teach ourselves to 
be rewarded for closures that stop short of interactive behavior. Tor 
instance^ performing well on a written test is a closure that stops short 
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of any kind of behavior that directly involves another person. Another 
exainple is what might be called the "righteous closure." That isf "I 
know nry values are right or ray intentions are 90^' therefore ray behavior 
must be valid. Anybody %^o gives me feedback that my behavior is not 
adequatef must be wrong because I know i^t my intentions are and surely 
my behavior must reflect my intentions.** 

^ Let*s take a look at how our intentions can be translated into 
behavior. Please study the diagram below^ the conponents of which will 
be examined in some depth. Note that in the discussion that followsf the 
bracketed nunibers correspond to the nunbers on the diagram. 



Figure 1. 

Educational Problem Solvinq-*Linkinq 
Intentions to Skilled Action 
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For many of us the process of educational problem solving begins 
with an assigntaent from a superior, such as to develop a curriculun on 
informatim utilisation. In this sitxiation there does not seem to be a 
clear cossnitment on the part of the problem solver to move toward problem 
solution. One way to link a problem to the processes going on within the 
individiial is to start by identifying sone of the things that the indi- 
vidual would like to see happen in his or her classroomf school system^ 
library^ or comtunity organization — "images of potential!^** or **possible 
improvements** <1)* Then ooac>are these to the <3ata about the present 
state of affairs (2)* The apparent discrepancies will point up some of 
the problems that mi^t be worth %#orking on (3) . Restating one of these 
problems as a goal to work toward (4) again taps the inner concerns of 
the problem solver by assuming sone intentions to act (shown in the 
diagram as a link between problem and goal)* Having a goal pushes one 
to seek resources that may help in moving toward this goal^in formation 
or kiKwledge (5). The knowledge may reside in an information^^gathering 
system like KRIC, or it may lie with colleagues, schoolSf or other or- 
ganizations attempting to work toward the same 9oal. A good search will 
enhance the possibility of identifying action alternatives (6). Having 
such choices available ties into the individual's inner processes and 
valuesf and testing one of these possibilities creates a cOKitment to 
action (7) . 

Host of us test an action alternative by just doing it. This is 
called unpracticedf "first-draft** behavior (8) • Another possibility is 
to engage in anticipatory practice or try-out through role playing (9) • 
Both the unpracticed, ** first-draft** behavior an4 the anticipatory prac- 
tice need to have a built-in feedback system <10) so that the problem 
solver can revise his behavior through retrial or repractice. 

The concept of emticipatory practice was developed Xcmg ago by 
Genghis Khan. The idea has not been used very extensively in U.S. edu- 
cation ^ although it has betti used actively by the militery and by in- 
dustry. If anticipatory practice is presented in the school at allf it 
Is treated mechanically in some of the so-called simulation/game activ- 
ities. There are two key ideas for linking feedback to skilled be- 
havior. Host of our behavior is in situations where our actions are on 
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th« lina. In othar word«r m mrm bslng critically avalu«it«dr wo that it 
is pretty hard to b« openr to b« flexiblar or to considar alternativas 
whila wa ara invQlvad in mvch critical interaction proMaaaa. Vharaforer 
to gat faadbacdc about ny bahavior^ I nuat ba in a situation whaza X ajn 
not Playing fOr Aeejw. fXhia «ay ba * rola-playing aituation or a aitu^ 
ation in whidi thare is intarparsonal aupport for taking rislca. 

JU>6king at our diagram wa can aae mam of tha stapa that ara naadad 
to link idaaar goala^ and intentions to skilledr oo«pateiit behavior (11). 
Many of us do not capitalise on the support these llnkagea %fOttld bring to 
our problesi^aolving efforts if we were actually to forge audi * ^lain of 
internal thought and external behavior. Very frequently intentions fall 
by the wayside because they are not linked to enough alternatives to pro- 
vide behavioral aucceaa. In soat problaM aituatlona, the participants 
will agree on the consaltsnnt and the intention. ni«h soaeone camm UP 
with a plan and the groUP seros in on that one action auggeatlon. Mo 
matter how skilled the behavior^ if the action auggeatlon ia on the wrong 
tracks it will fail. The group will not succeed because alternative be*- 
hevior was not considered. 

Let us use the axasple of a ataff meeting. Perhaps there are aav^ 
eral people who want more productive and enjoyable ataff maetlnga. Scom* 
one 8^a, **lfell, that's eaayr all we need to do Is change the seating and 
have coffee available; that will do it.** And awebody alee wmym, *"That*a 
rights that la %rtiat %fe'll do.** fXhe mlatake here ia to overlook other 
improvements needed to make a better ateff meeting. Seating and coffee 
might not be the most critical factora. Ha also should recognise that 
while many groups have goala and alms/ they have no intention of acting 
on theaa goala. Take the exaiv>le of a oovunity*- faculty leadarahip team 
in a matropolltan elementary acbool. fXhe goal of the principal and hla 
cabinet was to work out a proposal for an acre of grass to be planted in 
front of the school building. When a team meaber was aakedr *Do you think 
that'a really a very realiatlc goal to work on for a whole day?*'^ ha 
replied^ **HOr I don't think vo.** **So why are you apendlng so much time 
and energy on it?** ''Ilallr*' he said, **so when we fall we won*t feel 
guilty.**- 

Perhapa theae examplaa can help remind ua of our own experlancea. 
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Each of us hss our own techniques of *'prttmturs closure.** lh«t ±sr we 
pat ourselves on the beck «t various points short of real action. All 
of us involved in both fomal end nonforMsl education are challenged to 
link our ideas first to goals and then to skilled action. 

6.2 Developing an Action Plan 

The purpose of this section is ti> offer •amt specific stqps for 
developing an action plan to solve ^ educational problem. As you read 
along/ you ml^t think of how you would develop your own prDble»*solving 
approach. 

Below is a sample of an *'Action Plan Horksheet.* 

Figure 2. 



Action Plan Worksheet 

Goal; 



Force Selected to Hork oni 



Action Idea(s) Chosent 



What Hill Be Done? Mio Will Do It? Where « When? How? Special Resource* 
Weeded 
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lh« first at<yp In action planning Is to wrlt« downr mm ^pacifically 
as poasiblsr an action statamant* ThlnK of the poasibla goals you 

or a grov with whlcfe you ara working nwy hava. Haw would you stata a 
goml? Har« ara aoMs crltarla for a good goal statansnti (1) Ttia goal 
stataoiant mat ba soMthlng that you or tha gro^p think Is isportant. 
(2) Tha goal wmt ba nanagaabla. That Is, tha goal should ba aonathing 
you think you can accospllsh* (3) Tha goal should ba weasurabla* TFor 
axanvXar to laprova adticatlon Is not a vary Mssurabla goalr wharaas to 
davelop a program to usa at laast tan parant voluntaars within tha naxt 
alx itontfas la an objactlva that can ba Mssurad. 

Tha aacond stap Is to do a fbrca flald analysis to IdantlfV thosa 
forcas that nay halp or pravent you froai succassfully raachlng your goal. 
Briefly statadr a fbrca flald Is the dynaalc s«t of forcas that «r« c\xr* 
rantly In balance^ keeping a sltuatlm few changing. In any situation 
there ara si<»portlng forcas (forcas that praas for change) and restraining 
forcas (forces that block change). It Is poasibla to causa change by In- 
creasing tha supporting forces* However r whan we increase the pressure 
f6r change, we eonatlMs find that tha restraining forces also increase* 
Therefore^ it is often worm affective to diminish tha strength of one or 
more of the restraining forcee, allowing tha supporting forcas to push in 
a positive direction. An illustration of a force flald analysis la shown 
on tha next psge* 

N6ta that the current situation with regard to tha stated goal is 
shown by naans of perpendicular line down the center of the dlagran* It 
is assiMd that tha condition is one in which there is no progran for 
parant volunteers. If all tha forces have bean clearly identified r the 
restraining forces are exactly balancing tha supporting fdroes* Hence r 
no change* If change is desired, so«a of the fbrces will have to be 
aodifled to throw the field out of balance* This should result in nove* 
Mnt of the center line to the right in the direction of the goal* Take 
just a fafw seconds to look et soM of the forcae identified as axaiples 
in this illustration of a force field analysis* 

As you do your own analyslar be sure to list all the supporting end 
reetrainlng forces of which you ar^ aware* Do not be selective* Jot 
down everything that cones to nind* You night want to think of eivporting 
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Figure 3- 

Force Field Analysis 

Goal; To develop, within the next six months, a program to use at least 
ten parent volunteers in our school so that teachers feel the parent 
contributions are helpful and £_arent3 appreciate the opportunity to help . 
(Principal's goal) 



Supporting Forces- 



Restraining Forces 



Self 



A good parent volunteer program 
is the mark of a good school. 

I*d Like to know more of the 
parents. 



I don't know very wmny of our 
parents. 

It may take a lot of my time. 



Significant Others 



Some members of the School Board 
have expressed an interest in 
a parent volunteer program. 



The superintendent has not ex- 
pressed a position on the idea. 



Institutional 



Bear Creek School has implemented 
such a program. 



etc. 



Concern by some teachers that 
volunteers are not dependable. 



etc. 
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and restraining forces in three categories! those within yourself f those 
ooning from **significant others^** such as members of your fasdly^ members 
of yomr organisation^ or meebers of other groi^c^i and institutlooal forces. 

After cOBpleting the force fields the third step is to choose one 
force that you ftol you can do scMthing about — or one you feel has a hi^ 
priority* (Remember that it may be a good strategy to deal with restrain- 
ing forces first.) Once you have selected a force, it should be written 
down on the Action Plan Worksheet. 

The fourth step in the action plan is to brainstorm all the things 
you may be able to do to change the strength of tha fbrce selected. If 
you are working with a qroop, you should follw the rules of brainstorming. 
These are: (1) List all th% ideas that come to mind. (2) Do not discuss 
the ideas during the brainstorming session. (3) Do not judge the ideas 
listed. (4) Repetition of ideas should be allowed. If a groqp brain'^ 
storming session is not feasible ^ you might show the list you develop by 
yourself to others to see whet suggestions they may have. After you have 
ccMOflpleted the brainstorming ^ select one or several of the ideas on which 
you would like to begin work. 

The last is to write down the specific details of how to carry out 
the ideas proposed, it is appropriate now to decide who will do vhat^ 
when and where the action will take place, how it will take place, and 
whether any special resources are needed. Por ejcaaplef in tha develops 
ment of a voliinteer program, the principal may choosa to work with the 
sqperintendentf who is a restraining force because of his asAiivalence* 
One entry under **What Hill Be Done?** may bcv *^nte a letter to the si;c>er^ 
intendant.** **1lho Hill Do It?" **lt^elf*** **Mien?** **fisr a we^ from 
Friday.** And so on. 

. These procedures for developing an action plan can be useful and 
productive. Hhy not try them out md see what happens? 
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7.0 Sample Information Packet 



INFORMATION PACKET 
on 

THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
of 

YEAR-ROUND SCHOOLS* K-12 



Packet removed by ERIC due to 
noareproduc lb llity . 



Disclaimer; 

The Forest City Public Library 
does not endorse any of the 
positions advocated in materials 
contained in this packet. 
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ERIC ODLLECTION HOLDER 



Address 



Phons Husbttr 

SOKE ADDITIONAL RESOURCES OH THE PROS AND OONS OF YEAR^RDUND SCHOOLS, 

Tha following ERIC docwents and journal articlss an availabls at ths 



(Name of ERIC Oollaction Holder) 

ThB ERIC documents are also available fron ERIC DocuMent Reproduction 

Service {EDRS)^ Computer Microfilm International Corporation, P.O. Box 190^ 

Arlington^ Virginia 22210. Prices for micxoficdie and paperoopy are provided 

with the document summary. Orders must be aocoqpanied by otiedc or money 

orders including postage. For assistance in ordering^ contact 

(Heme of ERIC 

. 

CDllectim Holder) 
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ERIC Documents 

Biskin# Donald S.# Jane L. Ellison^ and Hiomas H. Sherman. Child Devel- 
opment in the year Round Elementary School, Harch 1, 1973. 12 pp. 
ED 075 941. EDRS price: $0.76 microfiche^ $1.56 paper copy, plus 
postage . 

This paper enphaslses that one of the main ooncexns in year-round 
education is the effect upon the social # emotional, physicals and psycho- 
logical development of children. Alteration of the school calendar^ and 
the curricular innovations that tend to piggyback year-round programs, 
may well provide the iav>etU8 for individualising and humanising instruc- 
tional methods and enhancing the cognitive # affective # emd psychomotor 
development of children. 

The Contiguous School year. The Cranston Quadricycle plan for a Con- 
tinuous School year. Project Pacesetter, Cx^emston^ RIi Cranston 
School Department, 1972. 136 pp. BE> 077 199. EDRS pricei $0.76 
microfiche^ $6.97 paper copy, plus postage. Also available from the 
Office of Grant Programs # Cranston School Department, e45 Park 
Avenue# Cranston, Rl 02910 ($1.00). 

Acting on instructions from the Creuiston School Ooimaittee, a com- 
mittee coursed of educational professional staff, cosnunity leaders^ 
citizens # and students was organised to consider the methods and feasi- 
bility of year-round schools. The year-round concept and its application 
in various plans throu^out the country was the subject of investigation 
by the comnlttee for two years. This report to the oonmiunity, school 
department, and elected officials of Cranston presents the progress^ 
findings, and conclusions of Project Pacesetter from its inception to 
1972. The report presents information on curriculmr the proposed model; 
cost analysis; and the results of surveys of teachers^ students^ citi£ens# 
and business and recreation segments of the comunity. The infbmation 
provided in this report should be of significant value to those who in* 
tend to plem a year-round school program and to the citizens of any com- 
munity who must consider seriously whether this is M altermtive they 
would like to use for their school system. 
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Feasibility Studies for Extending the Regular School Year* A Report. 
Lansing^ HI** Micshigan state Department of Education, October 6, 
1970. 27 j^. ED 064 655. SDRS prioet $0.76 microficshe, $1.95 
paper copy* Plua postage. 

This report contains a sumnary and synthesis of all the infomation 
and recosmtendations contained in six different studies, conducted during 
1969*70 in eight Hlcdiigan school districts, of the feasibility of ex^ 
tending the regular scshool yvi^ar. Three school districts'^^Port Huron, 
Horthville, and Utica^-selected the four^uarter mandated design for 
their K-12 studies. Under this plan^ students are divided into i^ur 
groups and assigned by family units to attend three of four quarters on 
a staggered basis. The Freeland school district selected the mandated 
trimester design, which calls for the division of a lengthened school 
year into three 76*day trimester segments, students attend school seven 
hours a day for two trimesters* The Arm Arbor school district selected 
a modified split^trimester design in Which students attend five of six 
36*day blocks in a year. The Okenos, East Lansing, and Haslett school 
districts selected the five^term or continuous scshool year design for 
their cooperative secondairy study. Under this plan, students may attend 
four of five nine-week terms a year. The r^>ort describes the natxire of 
the oonmunities involved^ how the cotEiminities w«re informed of each plan^ 
oonmtunity attitudes and vacation preferences, and the inplications of the 
extended school year for school finance. 

Remstad, Robert C. An Historioal overview and Critique of the Extended 
School Year Movement, Burlington, WI: Southeast Wisconsin Regional 
Education Center^ May 1972. 34 pp. ED 077 130. EDRS price: 
$0.76 microfiche, $1.95 paper copy, plus postage. 

This paper provides educational and lay groups in the local oom*- 
munity with background information and a good cooprehensive review of the 
literature. The aim is to facilitate investigations into the oooplex 
issues involved in the consideration of extended school yav: (BSY) scshed- 
uling. The review begins with a sketcsh of a sisple nodal of the school 
calendar that Mqphasises variables nanipulated in creating alternatives 
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to the traditional nine-month calendar. A listing of the major issues 
that a local feasibility stiidy should address and a discussicxi of the 
extent to which the existing literature illuninates those issues follows. 
Finally, a brief historical overview of this nation's experience with BSY 
is presented. 

Roth, Rodney. Extended school Year in MlehigM from 1969. An Jnterim 
JReport. Lansing# HIi Michigan State Departnent of Education, 
February 1973. 34 pp. ED 084 656. EDKS pricei $0.76 Microfiche, 
$1.95 paper oopy, plus postage. 

Based on two interim evaluaticms c<^pleted at the half-way point of 
the first full school year (U72-^73) of ivples«ntation# this report reviews 
briefly the current status of two separate experimental extended school 
year projects in Michigan. The first plan# a five^tem design adopted by 
the tri-districts of East Lansing# Okenos, and flaslett# offers students 
a choice of attending any four out of five nine^week terns or all five 
terns if they desire to graduate early or take enrichnent courses. The 
Nbrthville 45^15 plan report deals nainly with reactions fron staff and 
participating and nonparticipating parents^ in additicm to providing some 
cost^benefit analyses. Also reviewed are the evaluation studies of three 
other extended school year plans currently in opera tlon*<>^ the Valley View 
45-15 plan in Lockport, illinoisi the 45-15 plan of the Dale City section 
of the Prince Willian County Public Sdiools, Virginia; and the Quinmester 
plan of Dade County, Florida. 

Hollaston# TWila. Year^Round Education in Pennsylvania. A status Report 
on state-^F'unded Prograas. Harrisburg, PAi Pennsylvania State 
Departioent of Education^ Bureau of Educational Administration and 
Management St^port Services # 1974. 64 pp. ED 098 662. EDRS price t 
$0.76 microfiche, $3.32 paper ccpy, plus postage. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature funded a two-year jprogram to enable 
interested local schools to conduct ea^loratory programs on all^ear 
scheduling. Funds were allocated by contract on the basis of the local 
school* 8 need and readiness to conduct some type of all-^year program or 
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to study the feasibility of such a program. Findings indicate that year* 
round operation can produce major eoononic savings if there is a need to 
construct a new school or an addition to a school- The potential savings 
in the year-to-year operational budget is less clear- A remedial program 
that helps prevent students from failing a grade can produce an economic 
as well as a social savings. An accelerated program can cost more in the 
short run# but^ because a student spends fewer years in schools may not 
cost more in the long run. An enrichment program will probably cost more 
than a regular program because of the extra services provided. Year-round 
programs tend to offer a greater variety of courses and to serve as a 
vehicle for the iisplementation of mini-courses and individualised in- 
struction. A flexible year-round program ceui provide equal opportunity 
for a que^ity education in terms of a more humane learning environment, 
a more relevant curriculum^ a more appropriate instructional process, a 
more flexible use of time and learning facilities^ and a more rational 
pupil evaluation system. 

Journal Articles 

Baker^ James^ and Viola D. Johnson. **Another District £3q>eriments with 
a 45-15 Plan.** School HAnagementt 17t3 <Harch 1973) pp. 21-24. 

Under the 45-15 plan, this California school .district is educating 
one-third more youngsters with no overcrowding^ is eleminating double 
sessions^ and is relieving taxpayers of the immediate need to build more 
schools by making fuller use of buildings that already exist. 

Berger, Ellis. *'Some 45-15 Drawbacks! The Teachers* View." Phi Delta 
Kapparii 56t6 (Feb. 1975) pp. 420-421. 

There is strong teacher dissatisfaction with the 45-15 plan adopted 
in Pasco County^ Florida, pi:^lic schools. The article suggests increased 
teacher involvement in planning processes. 

Howe# Paul H. **Year-round School Hakes Good Business Sense Says This 
Boardman-Businessman. " Mmrican School Board Journal/ 160:2 
(Feb. 1973) pp. 46-48. 
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year<*romd schools mske 90od business sens* by providing (i) vors 
efficient use of coital investwntsr (2) all«vistion of unsoonosioal and 
undasirsble peaks in wrkLnq and rscraationf and (3) a worm asnsibla way 
of looking at teacher salaries. 

Holtf Howard B. "Year'-Romd Schools and System Shock." Phi Helta JCappen, 
54:5 (Jan. 1973) pp. 310*311# 

The change to year-round schools nay precipitate **«ysteni shocks** 
ifhich could lead to oosfplete restructuring of curriculun^ athletics r and 
organisation. 
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Reprinted from the June 1972 issue of SCHOOL HMtAGBMENT magasine with permission 
of the publisher. This axticle is copyrighted. (g) 1972 by Hacmillan Professional 
Magazines^ inc. All rights reserved. 



'Four Quarter' 
Makes a Whole 
Year in Atlanta 



In Atlanta hlj|h tchoots a 
y»ar-round achadula of 
clattat It usad to offar 
additional opportunltlat 

»y ttOtnT AMDffftfON 

Mr. Andtrson it a member of lh* 
Margitw City (N J.) Boird Of E<hJCtt4on. 



*niit teicfacr ii stiU usiag tht <M meth- 
ods," a hi^ fcbool junior tiompUuocd, 
"Ell be gltd when the quafter it over and 
1 ctn pick a dilTcrent count.'' 

**Whcii 1 first law the ooom jpiidetines 
I shuddered at the extra wofk, said one 
high Khool teacher "But now Vm a con- 
vert Teaching is more exciting and the 
students are more interested**' 

*Tbere*s a problem in the mechanics,'' 
one high school principal explained. 
"Realty, Td be in Aivor of an open cam- 
pus. When you get right down to it* 
there's nothing sacred about «n eight lo 
three schedule." 

Whara it all about? 

In Atlanta, Georgia, educational in- 
novation is the watcli*word, past history 
is no buis for dealing with current prob- 
lems. Instead, a new philoeophy pei^ 
meates the ciqr's high schools. Or. E, Otr- 
tis Henson, Assistant Superintendent Tor 
Instruction said, "We are dcsienii^ ways 
for children lo learn things which are tm* 
portant to them and to magnify the dif* 
Terences in children. Our task is to Und 
out exactly what and how they should be 
learning." 
This attitude has led to the devd* 




Or. John Lei9ont ^ptftnterx^ 
Schoots, Atlanta* Qtofgla. 



Dr. Cants Henson, 
dent for lr>struc1fon. 



Aseietim Supcrintan* 



opment or the Four Quarter School Year. 
rout Quarter, however, is much more 
than an equal division of time; it ii ihc 
ftamewoffc tot a reexamination id ate- 
cational **r*"*fi*g and, most important, a 
complete revisioa of the curriculum. The 
whole idea of creating more relevant 
course material is intermingled with dam 
scheduling dkuied by the desires and 
needs of the studem 

To aocomplisb these goals required an 
atmosphere open to change— not renova- 
tion, not aheration, not modUteation-bnt 
a compU^ new structure which would 
serve the student Superintendent lohn 
W. Letson set the stage by enoourqiing 
pafticipilioa in the new nndertakii^ ev- 
erycme was involved*-«tudents, parents, 
teachers and admimstrators. The *iioth* 
ing is sacred" ooocept raised questions, 
and continues to naie questiMS^ all of 
which tend to tmpmve the qualiqr of edu- 
cation in AUanu^s 28 high achods, 

Acoordiiv to Dr. Henson, ^e got 
started almost by accident'' The idea of a 
year-round school had been discussed by 
the AUanu Area Teachers Education As* 
sociation, a conaoftium of university and 
public adiod educators that conducted 
m'Mvice training sessioes, seminan, 
studies and consulting wott< In J96t the 
eight sdiod systems m the MetropoUtan 
AUanu area mounted a joint emm to 
plan a new high school cnirkulum. In* 
votved were XO^OOO elementary and high 
school students, about one-thifd of all 
pupib in public scfaoolc in the state cf 
GeorgMU Atianu ilselr counts about 
llC^OuO students, tome in high 

school. 

(Ultimately, the d^t i^Mems iniplc- 
mented progranis designed for their indi- 
vidual schools. But one result in Atlanta 
has been the move from a high school 
system which included grades eight to 12, 
to the more recently accepted middle 
Kbool idea, restricting hipt school to 
grades nine to 11 Atlanta currently has 
several middle schoob, others nearing 
conversion, and stiU more of them on the 
drawing board,) 

The umlerlytng need for massive cur- 
riculum change was fomented by social 
foms inhetent in school systems all over 
the country: federally tpontored pro- 
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grami deiifped lo utUt the low soci<^ 
ccooomk popuUtioa; drvtlopmcDt of ^t* 
tkiilaic cmdres in dUadvanttf ed Khool 
districts; oonoenumtion <^ tovr^nm hous- 
inf in oufumum MO|raphic spict; tx* 
preMion of dbutisnction by violeiioe; in- 
creasingly Urge numben of males who 
are unemployecl ^ umlemnployad; arti- 
fidaily engeiidefed woffc escpentnces ami 
worit pfogtams; incitased oobiUty 
within the dty aikd between various 
Khool systems. 

To solve tome <^ these pfobtems At- 
lanu decided ID do thmthiqgi: Odele^ 
mine the feasiblUty of oiganizing the 
school calendar >o that year^rDund 
educational oppoitnnitics could be pro* 
vkM and a more flexUrie Khedule ar* 
raaiged, 2) establish a more tekvant and 
up-to-date curriculum, and 3) deal with 
the reality that 25 percent of the Mdents 
were already eornkd in summer ses- 
sionst and or these; 75 peroeat were tak- 
ing advanced or emkhed oouiks on a 
tuition basis. 

As the ana^m went forward it became 
obvious that year-round schools ftSi for a 



variety of reasons. Fintt tfanr do not 
achieve expected economics. (They do» in 
fact, but only after a scarchtng analysts, 
which ftnalty results in more dollars being 
spent) Second, the pabUc (Uls lo gnn>^ 
with the bask reasons for the change ttul 
remains solid^ entrenched with ideu 
whose time has passed. And third, there 
is a natural reluctance in the educational 
community to cope with change which 
upeets teaching modes. ClUiel taught for 
twenty yean; the first year repealed 
twenty times,** is a constant compuint) 

WhiTt good about It? 

What are the beneftts of the Four Quarter 
^lan? Dr> Henson smiled broadly and 
ticked oir the virtues: 

— Cominttoui student progress. 

-Tecluiical(v, there are no fkilurcs. . 

-Teachers nave the opportunity lo 
work year-round if they wish, at in* 
creased salary. They do ocrt get rusty. 

— tuUdingi rcmam open and arc not as 
subject 10 vandatiam> 

-Closing and opening preparations are 
minimixed 



**100^0QO students are not dumped on 
the streets at one time> 

-Students may al^nd Khool part-time 
and can earn money throughout the year. 
(One student has managed to acctmiu* 
Ute 51,000 a year toward his college 
tuition.) 

-A student can a^j^* *o team* 
jng itylc> 

Now in iu 15th quarter, the AtlanU 
qrstem is steaming ahead* diflleuh to 
come by hard deta,** Dr> Henson admitk 
*Vtit we have a number of impressioRL 
The attitude of the studenu is gimily im* 

! Proved. They try more subjects than be- • 
bre. One high school oSbred I2t onuscti 
another 226^ and we even, have about 400 
«ottnes in another school Confiieis be- 
tween teachers and students have been 
BiinimiMl, AjRer all, a quarter isn't very 
long. And, except for seouential courses, 
Dithtres are meaningless, because At stu^ 
dent has many options to select other 
courses which mtercst hinL There arc no 
courses by name or tide which the sta« 
dent must take.** There ane« however, ce^ 
tain areas of stucfy which must be taken 



Computer's Rote 



Tom McOmnell moves loosebr in front 
of the loiig blackboaid in his office, 
quickly tipping ciides around symbols 
and drawing directiottal arrows. It leaves 
here* goes hers, gets double-checked, and 
we have a final solution.** 

Eveiy day is a new dtaUenge for the 
Director of iHa Information Processing 
Syitem (IPS) of the Atlanta Public 
Schools. There are to many appUcations 
ttn the EDP equipment titat he and his 
staff barely have time to complete one 
projca before another has sprung into 
beinf. 

Here in the mechanical nerve-center of 
the Khool system, the massive schedulii^ 
for Atlanu high schools is carried out 
with a speed tlut delies telling. About 30 
days into ^b quarter studenU b«^n to 
selea the courses they wish lo take m the 
next quarter With the guidanoe of ctass^ 
room teachers they All out a tentative list 
of courses and have them approved. Se- 
Icdtotts art made ftom a curriculum 
catalogue which contains descriptions of 
tome 900 councs. A coded course num* 
ber identities subject matter snd links 
with other information stored in the com* 
puter relative to maximum seating, ideal 
seating, class length, days and the indt- 
viduafhigh Khools> 

When the stuJenU have made their de^ 
cisioAs conoeming what courses they 
want to take, they **bubble in*" a speciid 
form, fitlint imatl circles with a lead pen- 
^ cU. The ^circles are number-coded and 
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eadi student also has an identifying num* 
her. Tbe forms Me ooUeoted, delivered to 
the prooessmg oenier, passed thro^glh an 
optical scanner and the information 
transferred lo memory tapes. An Initial 
printout details the courses Miecied, dme 
slots and dais lists* 

Etsentialfyt the qfstem builds a student 
requca flk'-eubitantiation that tlu 
course may be instituted. Obviotisly this 
first run is only the begjnnit^g, a trial mas* 
ter schedule which tells the pupils 
whether the course is **fo^ or "no fo.** 

McConnell >itd his suff of S6 glow 
with pride at what they have acoom* 
plished "Without the optical scanning 
capability you could never run Four 
Quarter,** he said They have, howem* a 
heavy »ense of retponsibility. ^e don*l 
want to tell the school administration that 
a kid can't take a course because <^ the 
computer.** 

The key tmit in the system is a Na* 
tional Computing System SENTRY 70 
(Scan Entry) which is an optical ''mark 
reader" The machine scans the "bub- 
bles'* and tratisfen the information to 
tapes which are fed into tn IBM 360/50 
computer The original comract for the 
scanner calls for a five year rental at 
51.950 a month. Now. afier IS months, 
Atlanta has made a proposal to buy the 
equipment under the terms of the agree- 
ment which allocated half the renUl 
toward tbe purchase of the 571,000 unit 

After the trial master schedule is re- 
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turned lo die individual fa^ schools, sta* * 
dents who have selected courses which 
cannot be oflbred because of tow etuoU- 
ment make other choices, Agnln the scan* 
ner and computer combine to check and * 
tiroes^heck student setectbns and lo re- 
vise schedules. The end result of this 
tivity is a system which responds lo stit* 
dent desires. Students may change their 
mind at any time up lo the last minute. 
Arul pupils may drop or add a course at 
any time. 

> fp& operates 24 hours a day» seven dsyi 
a week. Work brought in by 4:30 P>hi it 
ready for deliveiY>y t A^. the nest 
morninf^ "We miss our goal once in a 
while,** McCMnell smiled, Imt more oT 
ten than not we*re on target.** 

There are bugs in every system. At x} z 
Grvfy High School, Mrs, Marcell Sca^ 
boro ut the retistrar. She said, -^The mt* 
chanics of students fillip i n the forms is a 
problem. We have two or duee student 
aides who do the actual bubbling.** Ho«^ 
ever, she is quick to add. The computsr 
has improved this year-Hhe scanniitg de- 
vice has helped.** 

Essentially, the %vik kuid of the indi^ 
vidual Khool registrars is the same. mIv 
now they prepare schedules four times a 
year instead of three timet. And Mt» 
Scarbofo still does the summer scheduU 
Iwhand.** 

Once p§At tht routine of scheduling die 
students* there are an infinite. number or 
ways to capitalize on the sophtsticsti' 
equipment. Jackie Reynolds is a systtO)* 
analyst in charge student applicatioii' 
**Based on the mformation we ptl^ir ^ 
tially ftom the Kheduling program.'' ^ 
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ftir t nqtttred ttomber of qiuurtm. 
Deparant tmrn Ibt btitoricil mect- 

, deott of wmt mMefiil dvtuses should 
ooouint the Adanta flchoot mtem reex- 
amioedt Kmttniaedr dbMClM and reas^ 
aembled bodies of infbcmatkm imo 
smaller, more si|iUScnt blocks of knowl- 
tif/t. **M an exampkt" Dr. Hcnsoii ex- 
plained, *V4 ftnuM that Ikmily budfet- 
io|f was bdm UQgbt in home ceonomics, 

^ metal burinesi and leneral math. So 
the comnittcei mated a one-^uartcr 
oottfK In Aimily biidfetin(» and HAcd 
that material fnm the other €0 urns. That 
way you can tchedok a oounc in a tpe- 
ctfic sul»iMt, and all of the intctested ittf- 
denis can (0 to ctasi tofcthcr." 

0#v#loplnQ ttm Mvt oouffws 

These invcstiiatioaa dwwed that 14 dif* 
ferent lut^f ecu nqukid ie^iiciitial kam- 
inf. But, onoe past the basics, the oppoi^ 
iitti^ for snidt nis to ipccialize in a chwn 
am were w^ open. QritinaUy soac 
MO coones were delincatod tn the cm^ 
ricutum cacaloffue, a number which has 
siDce pmn to 90(X Each quaiier students 



■elect the oounes they wish to take and 
scheduling of ooums is based ott what 
the students want to study* (See *nhc 
Camputer^ Role in AttantaS Four Qua^ 
ter," betowi fbf details of how this is ao^ 
oomplithed.) 

To avoid the j^tfldb inherent in a lade 
of oooimunications and to prestm the 
aura of panielpatioii, all the Melropoti* 
tan Atlanta educatofs fathered over the 
summer of 1968 and established a stmo- 
ture for cooperative actiOQ* They ftmned 
a steering commitiect tnieriystem eutricu- 
tum commtttve* inicisyitan sut^ject am 
committee, local qrstem suUeol am 
committee and a local achom subject 
area committee. 

As die work trickled downwaid, At- 
lanta itKlf developed cask fmes: dqpait- 
mcnt cbaiimen committees and a small 
gn>up to consoUdatt leponst priacqpals 
with counselloif and aacrtber sasall 0^p 
to oottsolidate repom; st^perinMoenirs 
lUir and die Boaid <!f Bducatton. As the 
finaUied report stttes» *7nput Arom all 
special intemt groups coaoeraing the i» 
lure of the new curricutum was coosid-' 



eted.The ideas were merged into overall 
working guides for the committee*.** 

The wofking foidelinef rcoogniit 
many chatkngfng ptoblems: *lDoufie of ^ 
Aerings and content should be adequate 
to piovite continuous pragma ftir any 
stndtnt ewtilled," **niajof concepts 
within aiqr subject area whidi a pupil 
might leam shoidd be identified and 
Ikted," "courses should be In keeping 
with the characteristics of the pnp^ ftir 
whom the course is destped" 

During all these ddiberatims* tht 
Board of Edttcatioa was extremely ooop* 
erative* Am^^menu were made Ibr ra- 
dio tntervicwSk newiaaper artidee 
abounded, staff and leacnm held mam 
m«etinpiPfl«h lha FTA'ii, IhcflJiy 
led stndcnts-Mn short, the ovtraO cf • 
Ibrt waa «oa|dctdy integnued. 

b retrospeci, Jmrny Faso, a SS^year 
veteran of the AtUfiU Schools and cor- 
rent^ Director of Curiicuttm^ saw Four 
Quarter as an instrument fat chas^giu 
the cunicuhim. '^As a pnndpaU I hadai 
realty (boudit about curricttlum chanfs,** 
he said *X3>oppjBg up two semesten of 



said. *Nve have (otien into a number of 
other areas* From teacher attendance re- 
ports we provide reooids eveiy 20 days 
which provide the data fbr our state flind- 
ing* Grade reporting and <Jass roll forms 
go back to the students and to the scho<d 
offices." 

It is in the area of **otber things" that a 
computer center really performs. 
McQmnell explained, "we have insti- 
tuted an AV booking q«tem. Teachen 
ask for materials, bubUingin appropriate 
fohnst and we order all their needs ftir 
ddiveiy when diey are wanted. The same 
dting applies to media purchases." 

Lately* die scanner has been pro- 
grammed to handle diamoetic tests at the 
etementary school level which wiQ be- 
come part of the studcntiT records. "WeVe 
even getting into some IQ testing" 
McConneB reports. *We*te almou to ca- 
pacity on our IBM equipment, but we 
still have a good bit of Ume \tf\ <m the 
tcaiuier." 

Recendy, the Atlanta Schools were 
awarded the Encydopaedta Biitannica'S 
1972 School Library Award. The report 
of this honor was shared with IPS be- 
cause it has carried out the actual pro- 
curement of books for the individual h* 
briiies in the school wyUm- 

Ahhough the computer handles other 
UAs-such as payroll, cafeteria aooountp 
ia^ checks^ issuance of claims for federal 
reimbtursement and budgetary proce- 
dures—the suff is still constantly on tl)e 
lookout fbr new uses. Seventeen high 
schools have tjrpewriter^like terminals 
that are linked m telephone hnes to the 
main computer. Students use this equip- 



ment as part of "problem-sDlving^ woAl 
To help the students* work, two sUff 
members have preparad **A Program- 
ming LantjiUM" Imklet lor student use. 
AJPL is ii iimphited *tenv«isatioiial" 
computer langtiage which permits stu- 
dents to use the compuier for individ* 
ualixed instruction and investifMions. 

This quest for f^esh waqfs to cndtahze 
on the existing equipmoit has led the 
EDP people Into many fields* Even the 



grade of lead pencils {No. 2N or soAer) 
used throughout the public schools is se- 
lected becttise it can be accommodated 
10 the scanniAg machine. 

To ride herd on this ovcipowcrju op- 
eradon it is not unusual for Tom 
hfeCooneS to "drop by in the middle of 
the nigbt" However, be aiwl his staff 
thrive qa the challenge. Ha sums m his 
attitude widi the statement* «asw to 
getforg^vasessduntogftpcrmissioft." n 




Optical reader being prepared to scan a batch of mater>at in the '>Mxkshap^' of Attanta'i I 
mation Processing Systtm^ 
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work into foor quarters oudt no puticu- 
lar itnte. Aliaato wmt all tb« wqr and 
d«v«loped new courses whkb art not rvc* 
o^unUt by past rerercnoes. The gpealest 
thii^ is that «t have ||ven ItexiMlily lo 

thft stadems,^^ — — — 

Since textbooks are not wriuea on a 
Four Quarter bastit the oonttnt of the 



oounett Ibote deiipied fbr aoUsft entty . 
Pt^Ut in tchooli noa eco 
dam arsas look mon varied 
thettt dttrini the thiid qoaiHi 
tk>ai Mdents btfaa to eaqmid 

\ and ada|rt^to^DMMiMM)r •dne*'^ — Tsabli^kMWS-tta^itudMt-beii 



been a sort of 'imottatabmiy' 
OMmbeis of the fbcoby. Since "ftUwr 
d oounie. hasUitletiiniAGaacittbeted^ofadvMu 
of opera- the student fldb mon and taoce mio the 
tbsvhoci' hands of the rlawfoom teacher, who In 



new profrsm 
futdeunes. Fatb 
ciAc mfiMmatiOB on: stndem chaiactei^ 
istks^ ccwfse description, adAtnistrative 
feqntrssnenti* contsnl* behavioial dbjeo* 
tive^ ssff^Mted pfocie dm es» rsfbrenose 
and ai<b» peffbmaM ofejectim and 
cvalnalkMML 

As Pain eaplained, *We uvotved as 
many teachtis as possible in writinf these 
fuides. And each team had a tifaranan as- 
si|aed 10 it* Oettias the mchen out of a 
m was a problem-bitt, w•^fe come a 

lo^ wqr* 

From this oveivieW| flow charts wne 
devised which pinpoint bow the student 



tkxt Some reduced their i 
others anaofsd schedules ivUch pe^ 
mittsd them to work aB year loaf, and a 
hw look trme off dnrui| ttw 



To soma digrse dM mle of the tencfeer 
has t^kea on added Msaiflcanee. AcQOfd* 
iig 10 Dr. Heuson, ^ne teadNrt lole is 
mota than dM of a dii^eneer «r fadbma* 
. Yon woutdA*t eqMt a doctor 10 dis- 




cover 70i 
taken wars adf a 



prspaAqf Ibr coQefe enny m fuided 
akm| certain lines (mc chart on pafs 10^ 
But, mofe important, many options exist 
for aB students. Ah example of this can 
be found m SnfSah^ where 90 subject 
areas were identtfled. This meant that 
students ooold serve their own desires— 
one of the prinw oocsiderations of Four 
Quarter. As Jimmy Fain pointed out, 
'The student is requiied lo take any 12 
quartern of £n||iih. Before he had vic^ 
tuaUy no choice at aB " 

The plan was first implemented m the 
fall of 1961 sdiool students in the 
more aflUient arras tended to take fewer 



The real leet of the i 
first ftmrth quarter. 
Ib we ily thoaii^ of as 
AloBoat 13b000 pupOi (ahont » pctcent) 
opied far edttcadon rather than vacaticn, 
Ine tonbiligr trf^schednli^i J 
10 take CM or 



tofthe< 



Sn b ee qu e n t quartets asflea a simOar 
patlsci^ widi fnr students tdd^ 
vacalioaa. Some do. bowtver» an 
food ftaaoit One flimity had the 
to spend Ikrse numlhs in Bmope; the Ih- 
ther had a spadd ass^pawtt The two 
hifh-achoot^ie dautfhiefi rieded 10 dtip 
the thiid quarts thai year and make up 
their work m ttw mmmer* 

One of dM Im links in this chain of 
education is jniidance. As students sslect 
the next course th^ wish to take, dM 



public has sMaolyptd 
teacharticds tht 
the entiiu haman 
htocwwst this 
ordinate burden ftoei the 



a d lMOib, The ^ 
and Bmiisd " 



the 

must deal with 
takes an in* 



Raymond Brid|BSi pay- 
L at the Gndy Hiih SehocC lni4 
THor 10 Pour Quarter we d«A with sttK 
dcnis hi a sat patten. The usual fussOan 
we ariuri sindbts was "Why are you foil- 
ing m a hundred peicsntMisr low." 



approve Ae choice* in 
other words, the deciiion to move into 
other areas must cany wtefa it the ao* 
knowledi^ient diet the pupU is ready for 
a more advanced quarter. The effect has 



Does this mean Mkms have dedinedT 
Hot necesaarily. U means Ihilum dose not 
of utter defoat^Wben a 
L a subject or a isaeber 
who he cither "would not or coidd not 
under Poor Quarter ha aeesly 
tha problem and floes ou to au- 
odw mma. As Bridhas ssKt *1IVc laach- 
en have hoBarsd for aadividualissd edu* 
WeOL mtty of dw aniwers to this 
be found in Pour Quarter. I 
rpbutuowr^com- 
plclely c on v in ced of its value, WeW on 
the rijjht road and it^ ftiU of lump*.** 
One of tha lurape most edooMii nm 



PLOW CHAKT 01^ LABORATORY MATHBHIATtCi 
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O ^ Flow chart shows p oaslbie routes student cm Ma ki one eubjad 
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into these da>s is t heavy dropout rate 
Harold Miller is the amtaat-princtpal at 
Howard High School located in a mvto^ 
middle income Deifbbofhood. *X>iir 
dropout rate used to ran 40perceiit Now, 
under Four Quarter, it*s setting bener. 
We sure haven^t solved the problem^ but 
we are seeing changes. The uRt thing we 
have to do IS get the kids into the build* 
ing. The flexibility under Four Quarter 
gives us more leeway lo experimenL" 

Because the students determine what 
courses shall be ofTcied in any quarter^ 
Miller foresees more vocational training. 
"My outlook has changed*' he said. **Stu* 
dents have more civil Uberties. The days 
of the old autocratic system are over-- 
motivatton is the key." 

Pan of this motivation can be seen in 
the idea that **pK>hlem children are better 
served when tbty come to school and 
take what they want to take." As Miller 
expressed it, *Tbere*s nothing holy about 
taking courses in sequence.** 

SttUt the reaction of the nudents is one 
of accommodation. Those pupils now in 
their senior year are ibe only ones who 
know Four Quarter campleteff . To them, 
selectio| their own course of study^ mov- 
ing freely into areas which ofTer the most 
promise, has become ^oidinaiy." The 
thought that high sdiod students in other 
pans of the country are constrained in 
lock-step educational panems, comes as a 
surprise. As these students move on to 
collegie, they will be forced to revert to 
the ""old ways." 

*This ti a problem we haven't really 
coofVomed,** Dr. Henson said. "We^re 
trying to PJ^'t students for decision- 
making." Then he laughed and made the 
observation^ *Tou never arrive-^you're 
always coming." 

Budfltt buftiMM 

One of the major concerns of educaton is 
the expense of operating schools year- 
round. **lt*% pretty obvious^** Dr. Henson 
reports, "that four of anything are going 
to cost more than three." However, the 
added xost requires some interpretatioiL 
Under the old "^summer school^ system, 
the Board of Education collected about 
$40a000 in tuition. When Four Quarter 
went into efifect, teachers had to be paid 
on scale instead of a flat $12 to S 15 a day. 
Thus, an additional $1H million was 
added to the total budget of about $65 
million (I968-69X When the oumber of 
students is considered and the cost per 
unit of education, the dollar expenditure 
seems nominal. Last year the total budget 
amounted to StS million. 

There was little cfTect on the total ac* 
counting procedure in the comptroller's 
office. Walt Mayfield, assistant comptrol- 
ler^ said, *The impact was not that grent 
We already had a summer school pro^ 
gram, only now we do not have the re- 
sponstbili^ of collecting tuition.** 
- AnexKt measure ofwhat the Board of 
Education ts getting for the increased ex- 
penditure is unclear. As Mayfield reports. 




Oirectof of Infofnwtion Pfocasaing System explains BraUto printout to Mrs. R»chard Nbton and 
pr. Benjamin Mays* Prtsttani of Board of Education. 



^e're accountable for the flow of 
money, not neoessarify how well it is 
spent However^ as with all thinp, if It 
can be done, it can be measured. 

Faced with rising costSt the Atlanta 
Board of Education has been forced to 
raise the tax rate from 16% mills in 1^1 
to 30^ mills in 197^ despite an increase 
in property evaluation or about 65 per- 
cent Cost p^r pupil has nKn fiom 
S2S5.16 in 1960-61 to in 1970-71. 

But these increases are part of an overall 
problem and do not reflect the cost of 
Four Quarter as such. 

Ntw opportunHlM 

Armed with new found flexibili^ many 
special learning opportunities have been 
offered to students. Oceanography is 
open to all high school seniors with an in- 
terest and aptitude in the scienoes. A 
drama workshop includes pl^^ writing 
and acting. And Operation Upttretm ts 
designed to help boys develop a bener 
undersunding of themselves aiul iocie^. 

There is also a wide-open program 
known as Expiration Quarter, in which 
students miy pursue any subject they 
wish. Dr. Henson said, "It thrilled me no 
end to talk with some of the youngsters* 
One girl got involved in social work. She 
interviewed various social agendes, went 
10 meetings, welfare offices, met with 
business leaden, and even visited private 
homes. The end result of this ellbrt was a 
complete journal of activitiea which was 
approved by her instructor.^ 

Any student may enroll in Expiration 
Quarter with the approval of a teacher in 
the subject area. The work is carried out 
in the field, the teacher serving as a re- 
source persoiL One black student re- 
ported, *1 had a real hang-up about white 
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people. I found out that people «r« 
people. I also found out that I have to be 
respoitsiUe about what I represent For 
the first time in my life I have wanted to 
be punctuaL^ 

Naturally, these innovative programs 
have drawn the anention of educators 
flrom all over the country. To meet the 
demand, a visitation bureau has been es*^ 
tablished under the direction of Mary 
Ann Werthen. Last year about 2,000 
teachers and administrators visited the 
Initructional Services Center (2930 For- 
rest Hill Drive S.W., AUanta, Oa. 303 I5)l 

In addition, four two*day seminars are 
conducted for a modest registratioo fee of 
$10 with groups ranging ftom 30 to 7a 
The peak meeting was one of 500 curious 
educatofl In 197! Dr. Henson delr/ered 
50 speeches explaining Four Quar.er lo 
intemted groups, and his travel idiedule 
carried him on a whirlwind 100,000 miles 
of educational venture. 

Cuniculum revision is now considered 
a constant need. Other areas are under 
examination, such as behavioral objec* 
tiveSf diagnostic testing, and more sopbis^ 
ttcated t^nd relevant measures of educa- 
tional success. Cognitive leamint is the 
lowest level of education," Dr. Henson 
asserts. "Let^s measure the eflectiveness 
of a high school education not by Merit 
Scholaniiipi. but rather by new yard* 
stickti parental suppon of childien« parti- 
cipation in civic afTairs, electionst credit 
rating$ and arrest records. Whatever val- 
ues we say are important. 1et*s measure 
them** 

In Atlanta, the wotd is forward and on- 
ward lo better educational opponunities. 
Four Quarter is considered the swiftest, 
strongest, surest vehicle for realizing this 
goal. a 
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TWc chttnnan oF ntbift committed 
studying yetr*round educatioa stood 
near the cbalkbotnt oit whkh be 
had writtea the commiftoe*! sugi»> 
tioo for a new school cil* 

endsr. Above a oompUcttad d» 
gnm showit^ lUenducc gnwps 
tod days in jcbool ud dayi outt 
he ^imed in bdd lettenr once 

ADOPTED, THIS CAlENMR waL NOT 
>1 CHAMOEO, 

After deliberation the committee 
agmsd schedule ivas a food one, 
Tbm one member of the oommta- 
teeiose: ''Mind if I make n conrec- 
tioa? He went to the botid, artsed 
the sentence his £eUow member hid 
written and wrote in hit own- The 
statement now read: this calemme 

SUBJECT TO CHANGS WITH DUE 

NOTICE, 

A food point No school cilen* 
dar ever has been, ever wiC be, ot 
ever should be, permanent Three 
considerations make a school cilen* 
dar constancy subject to chaqge: 

What is food for the student. 

What is food for the budfet. 

What suits the lifestyle of the 
commonity, 

CunenUy, as it baf^ns, all (hiee 
of these elements seem to wanant a 
change in the traditional school 
year. And there you have the an- 
swer to: Why, suddenly, is everyone 
talking about year-round schools? 

Year-round schoob fs a concept 
with a potential of more than 
16,000 different implementation 
plans (one for each sdiool dhtrict 
in the nation). If everyone in a 
dbtrict (I mean everyone: taxpay- 
ers, teachera, students and parents) 
has been thoroufhty rehearsed 
about what yearnoand can mean to 
them> then school officials are 
ready to start dbcossbg ipedfie 
impkinentation plans, however, 
yoor district is stOl at Ae talkiot 
staf^ then talk concept, not plans. 
The year-round concept is al* 
ready putting to pasture several o( 
our educational sacred cows: Sep* 

ATX Hifkfn, a frtfhm e w wHtir HvUtg in 



For your thinking, 
for your planning, 
for your doing— 
the complete story. 



How to make 

the switch to year-round 



temberto* June as the only accep- 
table period in which students can 
meet state attendance requirements 
(usually 180 days); (Uoiigie. Units, 
(one credit for one year of study 
(4 one subject) as the only way to 
measure progreis; and June ivomo- 
tioos as the only way to move for- 
ward. With these hoods of tradi- 
tion kxweued, there is new freedom 
to set up attendance patterns that 
are better for an entire school dis- 
trict or for one ichoot or for one 
neliliborhood or for one family or 
even for one student 

Yea^round has grown impress 
sirely in its appeal to school boards 
Dot because it wiD have students 
attemSng sdiool on a 12*iDonths 
basis tnit because it enables sdioot 
authorities to scatter nhie months of 
attendance over twelve, choosfa^ 
d^ io and days out as a c ad em ics, 
eooDomics and lunSy liteiyles 
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But to the unhiitiated, yeamund 
has an ominoin sound The taoi* 
payer, dutcfaing his wallet, sobs. 1 
can't do it** Bather and Mother, 
with visiotis of ihe usual two weeks 
at the seashore dancing in ^heir 
heads, offer; Uh, dh. Son, faring 
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at bis textbooks, finalizes it all: 
way.^ It might have been better to 
launch the year-round concept un- 
der tha name: flexible calendtr < 
FlexibiUty is the real breakthroulh, 
and youH want to explore what 
your community can do with thii 
new flexibility and recommend what ^ 
it should da 

Your board can begin with any 
one tl the three major consider- 
ttons: academic, economk: or lift- 
style, BventuaOy you must c<Mtsider 
all three* but it is safest to bcfin 
where you see the greatest oeed for 
change to solve a pressing piob- 
lem* Keep in miod disi the burden 
of proof rests with tho^se who ad\<D- 
cate chanfe, or: If a problem does 
not exist* why not leave thingi as 
th^ are? A good question for whkh 
you*d best have w excellent answer* ' 

You niay doubt the cootiniuAf 
wisdom of Sept^mber-ti^uiir 
acfao6Uqg for a number of reasooi: 
classes mom throdgih the year at ^ 
pace that is dangmusly slow for 
the fast, disastrously fast for tbc 
slow; studenu wUl sttfferif no btiil'^ 
are built and taxpayers will 
suffer if they are; or attendance has 
become ragg^l at those times wbeo 
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schools 

partDts see the need for vacation 
breaks and schools do not 

Mrhatcver the reasons for castli^ 
s^fKrsiont on September-to^June, 
>ojr approach to the oommuniiy in 
behalf of a yeai^round schocd plu 
should be esseniiiUy the same: 

(1) This b the eumnt situation; 
{2) this it what it wrons with the 
lituition; (3) this is the change we 
fvQpose; (4) this is what the chanfe 
can accomidish. 

Sdme school districts befu their 
jYir-rmnd courtship with the act- 
(letnk issue. In Atlanta^ summer 
' courses were watered-down versbns 
of year^^loqg courses^ and the sum^^ 
tner sessions neither served the 
bleeds of those who were repeatinf 
of those who were moving 
^ead. Atlanta's isi0i schools now 
<)pttate on a year-round plan that 
offers four independent terms of 
^ual academic vahie and approxi* 
tnalely of the same lenfth, three of 
ihem required and the fourth 
Clonal. 

IXide Onmiy (Miami), Florida, 
a need for shorter, more intense 
Courses and more variety. Its schools 
now offer high school students five 
^epeiutent tennt Md 1,300 course 



titles from which to choose, Boiir 
ninfrweek tcnns are lequiredt the 
fifth is opttonal. 

Hayward* Crii(, concerned about 
the learning loi| during long turn* 
mers and the fatigue of loi^ win* 
ters, now attemaies short terms and 
short vacations tluougboiit tl» year. 
Studmts have more opportunities to 
relax; less time to fbrgat, and a bet- 
ter oppOTtunity to calcfa up. 

Mankato* Mlmt, has gone even 
further. Ooovuioed that a youngster 
learns best what he wnts to kam 
mostt Maiikato*k board has broken 
its lebooh firee of mtiv tradidcMial 
c<Mkstiaints. Students (IC*12} come 
to sdiool wlien they choose, stiKly 
what they choose and are ftee of 
study haUs, dress codes, attendance 
requirements, report cards, and 
grade point averages — month hi 
and month out 

The school districU of Atlanta* 
Dade County, Hayward and Man- 
kato were fortunate* None was ex- 
periencing a bond bust nor a space 
crisis, and each could focus the 
needs of studenu as schoUrs. The 
,move to year-round taken by the 
Valley View school district^ near 
Lockport, nL, and by Dale City, in 
Prince WOtiam Onmty (VirghOa) 
began of necessity with financial 
considerations. Nevertheless, school 
officials from both districts consider 
their sohitioos to be doQarwise and 
schdarwise is well. 

School^ in Valley Vkw and in 
Dale City operate on a short school 
tenn, short vacation plan simSar 
to Hayward's, but to obtain maxi- 
mum space use, both districts stag- 
ger vacatiotts.^ Not all students are 
in or out of school at the same time. 
Each school term is apfvoximately 
nine weeks long and each vacation 
three weeks, but because holidays 
have a way ol popping up here and 
there, scmie calendar weeks have 
fewer school days than others. The 
school terms in Valley View and 
Date City, therefoie, are counted 
not by calendar weeks but by pe* 
riods of 4S school cfoyi^ Four terms 
equal the ISO school days mtoired 
Vf^ht sute. Each term is followed 
by a IS-day vacation period. 



Utader this yaa^rQUlld quarter 
system* a school student bodfy b 
divided imo fbvr poups^ Fifteen 
days afker the first poup begins its 
45-day term the second grtnip be- 
gpu its own 45-day term^ IS days 
after that the third group begins. By 
the time &m fourth group is readly 
to start, the ISist bai completed 45 
4ay% andis md^ for its IS^d^of- 
vaeatkNL V% called, as yon mi^ 
have smpected, Uie 45-15 plan. 

Any plan that bu gnwpi ot stu- 
dents * ftV"g turns atten&i^ tfhffol 
can hdp ease space proUems ~ 
provided that attendaooe pettsm 
are prtaaibed. How much spaoe is 
idieved dqpeods upon the partico- 
lar plan. Under a quiimiester plan 
that tdls students which four terms 
to go tt> school and ivhich additional 
term to take as vacaUcMi, a district 
need provkle space for only fours 
fifths of its studenu at any om time. " 
Put the ciMnmunity on a quarter 
plan, divide the student body hito 
four groups and tell each group 
which three quarters to attend end 
which ipiaiierjDJXgetdas vacatiOQ, 
and three schools may be able to do 
the wwk of four. 

In devising the number of terms 
and number of days in those tenns, 
here are a couple of impoitantf4o- 
rememberi 

• The minimum number of days 
in school tor any g^p of studnia 
must meet state requirements (usu* 
a% ISO days fcv a siq|^ school 
year). But all terms need not cod- 
tab die same number of days, and 
in some yeaMound plans diqr 
don*t Increasing the number of 
hours in tkt scfaocd day (see aoooo^ 
panyiiv article on page 48) meeas 
that the number of days in certain 
tenns can be shc»rtened so that efg^bt 
wedts of this term equal nine weeks 
of that one, academically speakiuf. 
Your state department of educatkm 
must, of course, eftee in advance 
to any such honest finagling. 

» The Me o f students will be^ 
determine (he length <^ school end 
vacati<m terms. Vacations under a 
quarter plan can mean three 60-day 
tarns and me 6(Mlay vacation ~ 
stirtches that may be too long for 
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young cfaildrm but ireat fcx' job 
lioldinf hifh sdMiders* For younfcr 
pupih it mfty be b«t^ to subdivide 
the 6(Mtay tenns end aSow each 
child to tttend all fout' quirten with 
the last IS days of each quarter 
desifnaied for vacatiofi (45*13, 
apio). With flexible boun and 
jnedt^ days tfae-CpmbiMtioQi end 
permutatkms are nearty endlest. 
Hence, the attraction end prolitoap 
CkHi of year*rouiid plam. 

SuppQcten of year-nuiid plaits 
that ahenaie sboit terms and short 
vacations are coafv iB ced diat those 
plans save ipaoe, save doUats and 
are food for stodenti. Atta^ 
school officials will tell you that 
their yenr round plan has witnessed 
a reduction in high school failures, 
an increase in numbers graduated, 
and tfuvt itudents who want to take 
more conncs are doii^ so and some 
are beim (raduated sooner. Dade 
CouoCy win tril you dtat year-round 
has bfoq^t new life and enthusiasm 
to the schools and that courses meet 
student needs and interests better 
Attn em before. Dak City students 
will tell you that sdrad is more fun 
and so are vacati<Mis. 

Everyone* however, does not 
rally round year-round plans* 

The academic iuue ts gettiof 
boned down in the infernal prob- 
lem ctf tryiqc to prove on paper 
what you feel m your bones, and 
some evahialors have been hard put 
to prove that readli^ writing and 
eridunetic improve after one year 
of short terms and short vacattoos* 

Short terms and short vacations 
can be a problem, some warn, if 
yoaogsr pupils are shunted from 
teacher to teacher, rather than hav- 
mg a particular teacher or teachmg 
team foDowing the youngster's 
schedule. Another wamiqg: Inter- 
mediata and h^ school teachers 
and students eaa oonbost disadvan- 
tape arisiiv from termt Hiat are too 
short tor a teacher to develop ma* 
eenai aoeouaiBQf anu dubq siuor nT~ 
c e a cn e r rappon* woo vo Deuever 
TUk to the ettan who owns one and 
find out 

As mKstic (some say, bard^ 
nosed) school board memben and 



lupeiintendents wefl know, price 
tap must be dwdnd caiuCuqy be^ 
fore May acade mi c innovation is 
bou^ One report on Atlanta*! 
year-round operatioB claimed the 
ichool district paid an extra $1.8 
mfllion tn added costs during the 
year-round ptan*& lint cpiarter of 
- op aration , Btit A rtantaS pjaa was _ 
newer mrant to be a dollar saver. It 
entailed a ba^ lewtitiag of the enr- 
licttbim to cmie a wide variety of 
sho^t ooucsee that ooald be dSsred 



t of bfgll school 

A 1971 report on Valky View 
indiratitf that i ni t ia lly the district^ 
yearHtound plan wooU save $6mtl- 
lioa becanse it solved a space prob- 
lem and obviated, conee^iently, 
needs for ntra boadb^.extra build^ 
hi^ extm interest and extra iasur- 
anoe, A compMa report cmi the op- 
eratinf costs of the Valley View 



plan has yet to be issued, birt per^ 
pupil costs seem to have drofq>ed 
s^ificandy since tlw plan was fint 
introduced. 

The National School Public Ro- 
tations Association cites Dale Oty^ 
45-13 plan as compelling evidence 
that year40uad can wft money in * 
buadui(_opst| ^ 

costs. The plan has accounted fior 
perfopa savhigs to the district of ^ 
near^ 10 percent 

E du cation is fblt of experts and 
some of the most reliable of them 
fwear tfuit certain yrar-round ptans 
can save money, while other ex- 
perts, equally as rBttable» retort: No; 
bc reaies in salaries under year- 
round plans win oCbet other sav^ 
iqgli. There is virtual apaemei^ 
however, that entaifod teacher pay- 
rolls account lor ifae greatest share 
of in cr eas ed costs generated by year- 
round plans. 

But year-round plans widt their ^ 



Shorter courses-longer year: 



Educators have nightmires, and, of- 
ten, dreams. One of the dreams: To 
tw able to offer every student what he 
needs to learn and what he wants to 
Beam and lo make that ^ter when the 
student is ready for it The pirtnei^ 
ship of shorter oounes4onaer year 
may t* one that can help your sdraolt 
move, bit by bit — Htmify, bit by 
bit — doeer to that dream. 

Year-round ediooling means dut 
scbod is atwayi in seteiMi. fU> chiM 
b always in i^iool, Iwt the child who 
is finding the academic road a bit 
bumpy or the child who has had a 
long illness can attend school during 
vacation. Someone is ahvayi u school 
teaching; s omeone b always there 
leamifig. 

Short courses mean that a year^ 
course h brolcen up into oiioi-coursfis* 
Students still attend school, say, ItO 
days a year, but they do so in little 
bits that are eaabr to handle, more 
pelatriile. If a student Isib a course 
or k bored to leers by it* he'k lost an 
iaveitmem numbered in days or weeks 
inslend of an cnthe year. 
Put them together — shorter 
longw 3fear — and thqr stng 



sweet music to iiudents: ^Here is 
somethtng to learn. Set your own 
pace. Oo as quickly as you want or 
as slowly as you muit Don*t let that 
September-to^une itretch psych yott 
out Here'i all you need to learn (or 
now, just ifab liUle Nt* When you're 
mdy, num on.** 

For the yotmgef and the elder stu- 
dent the menage is the tame, but the 
mechanics am different Oo IIm ele- 
mentary scene: The shorter course it- 
self b not new, iMJt is a refinement 
of a> trend that has been devriopiai 
steadily over the put few yean: coo* 
tinuous pr^rau in an ungraded daas* 
Wh^ b rtew b the chance ler a chOd 
to continue that progrees during lo- 
cation time. What b newer e^ it 
die seattMing of that vaealiea time 
thiouifiDut the year so that die efaancc 
to caeeh up comes when it b most 
likely to be needed. So does tN 
chance to relax and to retun re* 
freshed by a change of pace and ^eoe. 
So does the dunce to make a brafkd 
new banning before Ae skilH and 
knowM^ of the previous ''year** 
have grown stale. 

A look now St high school, where 
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loheieDt increases io - libor costs 
may help school bouds get off the 
bonis of Uus dtlemma; Teachers 
work nine months of the year, but 
ttftchen eat and Ihre 12 months of 
the year; so do we pay teachers for 
nine months of woA or for 12 
months of ttviof? Yeai^rorJnd pay 
for year-round work oouU help 
both" teachers and schoot boards 
alike to fet a deaner took at edu- 
cation's real Iib<»- costs* 

Just as there is fair]^ genera] 
agreement that year-round schoot 
plans mean higher labor costs, so 
also is there widespread agreement 
that these same plans save money in 
buildings and facilities* Under many 
year-round plans^ three schools op- 
erating all year can accomplish as 
much as can four schoob operating 
from September to June. And in 
some school districts additional 
costs of keeping schoob, facilities 
and buses operating all year can be 



~ virtually' nonexisteiit because these 
dtttricts hitherto had operated ex- \ 
tensive summer school programs. 
The operation of summer school 
programs — which usually consist 
either of '^enrichment" courses or 
crash efforts to fix things that went 
wrong between September and June 
— hardly constitutes a year-round 
school program. A real year-round 
plan entails coorJbtattd cffofts to 
evaluate, record and, above alt» as- 
sist student pfOff[tMS at regular inter- 
vals tbioui^out Uie year. 

While year-round opponents win 
concede that the concept can save 
tniildisig/facilitiet costs, they argue 
that year-round will only put off the 
inevhable need to build — and put 
tt off to a time wlieo mflatioa will 
liave increaicd coeti* 

Here's the ttmiy reply fimn year- 
round fans; Year-round scbot^'og 
makes more efficient use of existing 
buiktings, and if more school buik)- 



iogs are needed^ fine; year^tmnd 
plans win make more etficient use 
of them, alsa And> the tans wo- 
tinue, if the U.S* birthrate tubilizes 
at its current replacement level, 
perhaps schocrf dis^icts wilt be able 
to get out from under the gun of 
build, build, buikL Anyhow, the 
whole matter of future butldiDg 
needs is really one of projecting 
enrollments,* ^ 

Advice from a moderate; Better 
to oonsider year-round plans as 
ways to improve education and to 
get more and better education from 
the dollar than to look to year- 
round as an ectmonuc panacea that 
magically will change your district's 
led^ ink from red to shiny black. 

hU*t say your district is con- 
vinced year-round is worth locduQg 
into. That means only that you've 
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the partnership may work in your district 



hfe is not a set of steps from grade 
10 grade to grade but a world of 
courses to be taken and crediu to be 
earned. The mint-courses have en- 
larged that world, expanding choices 
that already existed and providing 
many new choices where there had 
been none. 

To the student's required itudy. 
>ear^rouiid school has added a vital 
n^w element: the right to select what 
he feets wJU mean most to him. Eng- 
J^b, for example, is still required, but 
the student no longer moves irtexor- 
^My from Eni^isll I to Enp^ith EI, 
IV. Where there are mini^urscs 

can choose what he needs most: a 
vourse in &ipository Writing or in 
Improving Sentence Structure and 
^'ariety, or in Developing Word Pow- 
^r. He also can choose what leems 
^nost relevant: a course catted Lan- 
Eus^ Mnd Behavior or one called Fac- 
Life of Man and his Emotionst 

Variations on Black Themes or the 
dynamics of Politico 

StudenU still talte Social Studies, 
^'^*t it is no longer one required course 
■'T Anierican History and one in <Jov- 
t^rnment, with Geography and World 



CivSixation as the only optiont. With 
mini^outseSt tlie options can and do 
become: Minortties tn American So- 
ciety; Changing Cities; Cartograpby; 
The Latin American Struggle for Su- 
bility; Drugs and Society; Dissent and 
Chaogei 

Add mini-credit (credit earned for 
material teamed) to the mtni-course 
concept and tl>e blesiings multiply* If 
a student fails a course, lie loses a 
few weeks or a ftw monthly not a 
year. If tlte failed course is not needed 
or wanted, ttie student moves on to 
sometliing else. If be must have a 
particular coune, the student can ulte 
it again — peifiaps witli a new bootu 
a new teadter, in a new room and at 
a new hour of the day. He is afforded 
a fresh start and he b relieved. So 
are his fdlow students and the teach- 
er, wlm are free to move on to more 
advanced work. 

Experimental courtci, because they 
involve only a fraction of the year, 
are glady offered and gladly taken in 
a district ttiat operates mini<ourKs 
and fjves mtni-^redit. There is so Uttle 
to lose and m> much to sain. The 
fitudent, able to drop, advancer repeat 



and explore^ can dare to learn more. 

To those who feel that a year is 
brief encwfl^ and that dividtni it into 
thirds and quarttrs and fifttis Is an 
tndd^Dce, a word about the relativity 
of time. When ym're pushing 50, a 
year is Imef* When you're 15, it is 
not; It is l/15tli of your lifetime; it 
b an unbearably long time. 

Where space is oo problem and 
mini^ourses can be offered year- 
round, the options continue to mul- 
tiply* Required to attend only 180 
days out of 240, but with cours^ 
offered throu|^hout the 240, the stu^ 
dent is free not only to chooM what 
to study but when, and even how 
many courses to take. A light load 
all year? Tlien lie can hold down a 
full-time lob if he wanu to. The usual 
load* but 240 days not 180? Then he 
can be graduated early. Summer 
school work iu place of a fall or win- 
ter term? Then he can uke an off- 
season vacation and. perhapSt hold 
down an off-beat job. Lost credits? 
He can make them up durinf hts va- 
cation. Extra courses he doesn't need 
but wants? He can take the»c any 
time, — N.s*a. 
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tfreed to bei^n the journey, ud 
you're still > long wiy torn even 
toiichiqg 1 scheduling sbceL Here 
are six of the huidlcs youll hive 
to ctear along the way* in^inHi^ one 
called: conununlty lifi»tyles, 

1* In some states, changes in 
fegjslation must pfecede changes in 
the school calendar. If year-round 
threatens state aid based on average 
daily attendance (some year-round 
plans call fcr a sizable portion of the 
student body to be out oC school ac 
any i^ven term), then you and your 
state authorities will need to work 
out a new formula. 

2. Chaqg^ may have to be 
made in school procedures and m 
mterscbool rules to prevent students 
from missij^ out on athletics^ choir, 
debate, band, student govenunent 
and other extracurricular activities. 
^Iditional transpc^tion may have 
to be arranged so that students can 
participate in activities during dieir 
vacation pertods. What will this 
cost, and who will pay for it? 

3. If your |soposed caletMlar is 



set up with alternating short terms 
and short vacations because you 
think this is best for elementary 
school children, what options can 
you offer high school students* 
espedatty juniors and seniors, so 
they can still hold down jobs for 
fun and pnstttl Will the option be 
pait-time schod, part-time jobs 
year^^round? Will it be intensive 
short courses during vacations to 
that a student can pile up courses 
and credits by full-time attendance 
during school terms and vacation 
periods until he or she has accum- 
ulated sutDcient credits to arrange 
a long^erm vacation block tu ovder 
to hold a fuU-tbne job? Give pai^ 
ents and students an opportunity to 
tell your board what they think. 

4. What about flez^ihty for 
teachers and other employesf Will 
everyone have to work the full year 
or will contract options be offered? 
What arrangements will be made 
inservioe training and career de- 
velopment? Will teachers be per- 
mitted to take time off for travel 



and study? WtD local colleges and 
univenttks off^ courses on a sched- 
ule compatible with that of the 
schools? When you take your pro- 
posed year-round schedule to the 
public, school employes will be 
standing behind you. Make sure 
they're smiling. 

5, Be prepared for opposition 
to a new school calendar. It would 
be unrealistic to expect anything 
cl5e> because a change to year-round 
ts compUcsted, affecu many differ- 
ent people in many different ways, 
and demands eitensive adjustment, 
some oC it penonal. 

But oppositkm can be rediKred 
substantiilly 6y good, solid infor- 
mation that Is beely disseminated to 
the community. Rumors have a way 
of rushing in to fill factutl voids, 

6. Now about lifestyles. A 
scbool calendar and a community's 
lifesQrles must be compatible. If 
conflicts exist between calendar and 
lifestyles, find them and try to re- 
solve them. No matter how many 
potential complications you find, 



Step by step, month by month, here's how 



L^nch a year^und school planning 
project tomorrow morning and* if the 
project IS successful^ you probsbty can 
expect to celebrate die opening of 
your district's first year^und school 
about the time this country is ccle- 
bratinf its bicentennial — three years 
front now. ff you're startled that it 
mifht take so tonf to chanfa the tra- 
ditional school calendar to year-round, 
you mifht be out and out shocked at 
the exhaustinf amount of effort a 
chanjpe to year-round can require 
Hare ii what one school district — 
Prince William County (Virfinia) — 
went throufh: 

lH9t Tte school board esUblishes 
an office of research and development 
(Rao) and pves the office leiponsi- 
bility for hrinfinf needed cducattonal 
chanfB to the district's schools, nao 
sets its first ambitious goal: establish- 
ing a climate of chanfe. 

Simiiwr iM9: With help from the 
O UnivtrsJtits of Virginia and Massa^ 
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chusetts and with funds from Tttle V 
(sections D and B2 of the Educational 
Professions Development Act) aao 
operates a two*week institute, fti 
goal: fnvotve members of the district's 
administrative, supervisory and teach- 
ing staffs in a project of sensitizing 
the entire county to change. 

Oclohtr 1969: aao claims first vic- 
tory: After months of effort it's 
agreed that a climate of change has 
been established, aao recommends 
that the school board authorize a 
study of year-round education. Rec* 
ommcndation accepted, 

November 19«9> While school 
board members are observing many 
different year-round plans in opera- 
tion* all available information is 
shared with parent-teacher aisocia- 
tions and civic organizations. Annual 
inservice workshops are devoted to 
subject of change. Total teacher pop- 
ulation of ^500 attends and partici- 
pates in programs about humaLiztng 



instruction, staff utilizations* flexible 
scheduling and team teaching. Careful 
evaluation determines the workshops 
are not a success, aao recommends 
more time lo plan for changes in cur- 
riculum and school calendar. Ihe 
school board agrees. 

Winttr 197th Teachers and admin* 
istrators are given opportunities to 
visit schools ouuide the district and 
attend conferences that deal with edu- 
cational change. Teachers nre encour- 
aged to invent nev^ and better instruc- 
tional programs. Out of this effort 
comes M new teacher^vised pro*' 
grams of which not one is aborted or 
receives ncgatii^ feedback from com* 
munityi students or other teachers. 

Change Iwgins, 

The district's puMic relations office 
keeps the public informed through 
newspapers, radio and educational 
television. School admintstnitors snd 
county officials develop t\^o*w3y 
communkations that enable them to 
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comiDusity members alwiys iiriU be 
ible to find one more. l6iow how 
mtay people iie substantially if* 
[»ted by 1 yeir*rauiid calender and 
what can be done by the school or 
the communis or the individual to 
(Dike the yetr^^round trtasitiOQ as 
ptinless as possible. Lifes^les are 
more Qexible than most people aie 
viUing to admit 

Here are only a few of the life- 
style questions that a community 
wiU ask. They all begin with: What 
about: 

• workint mothers? Parents — 
especially female bceadwinnen — 
who have arranged for a sitter to 
care for their children after sdio^ 
ind during the summer may panic 
at the thought of a different kind of 
school year. A new siner schedule 
may be no more diflScult to devise 
than was the old schedule (widi 
year-round plans using staggered 
vstcations* siner schedules may be 
easier to work out), but working 
mothers must be convinced of that 
T^U her and show her that her ciiil- 



dien and her job can survive the 
trtnution to year-round* 

• yacQiion BibU school? No rea- 
son for it to suffer excommunica* 
tion. Year-round school* usually 
offer the same number of vacation 
days as do traditional schocd years, 
but the vacaiioii days will be in dif- 
ferent places. If the origuial sched- 
ule of vacation B%lft school was es- 
tiblished to work with die tradi- 
tioml school year, new schedules 
can be made to work with new 
school catendan* 

• summer rt^rmtiont Recrea- 
tion programs should provide stimu^ 
liti]^ and rewarding activities for 
children when they are out of school 
— no matter when they are out 6« 
school And year-round can hdp 
stop the fbast-or-£unhie situatiw 
faced by many recicalion facilities 
that are glutted during the summer 
and vacant the rest of the year. 

• summer camp^ They may. 
they shouk!> and they probably will 
become camps for all seasons hi line 
with the national year-round resort 



tiMd. Who wfll nm yaaMOund 
campsT Teacbert with contract op- 
ticos and students with attendance 
optiooe. 

# cuidoor t^i^f^lngMd the Sua 
oi the tood oU swmm time? Slu^ 
dents <to not swim or attend sdiool 
aUday. Hours during summer 
sioQs can be shortened and hoiW* 
work requiienients can be med. 
The good oU summertime wiD sure- 
ly sunrive* 

SdMMl dktricti }ust begtottiBf to 
eumiM ytiKoaad jdtoi ■» tetii- 
nate: Pknieen alrMdj have blued 
a trail and fomtd ways around miny 
oftbeobstacka. Id I971. 27 adwd 
dittricts were offerinf yeai-rouod 
sdHxiUitt; & ytMt liter llie oimber 
bad pawu to 55. The eiriy ix- 
pkRn have left behind tbcm rooan- 
tains of literature ibowing the |ood 
and bad lides of year-round (tor a 
free list of available poblicatims 
about year-round sdiooling. circle 
79 on one of the yeUow reader reply 
cards inside the covers of tUs it- 
sue) . It cant hurt to take a U»fc. □ 



one district put year-round into operation 



explore probleffls common to the 
schools and the county. Officials from 
the icboots and the county meet in a 
thrce4ay retreat. 

Summer 1970t Special programs are 
coDducted for teachers and adminis- 
trators (community ineniberst students 
sj^d the geoeral public are invited). 
Thtir aim: dcvelcqpinf new iovtnic 
lional proframs. 

October 1970$ Ineervice programs 
for teachers and administrators are 
c<>ntfnued half-day per month. 

E»ectmber 1970* Committee that 
hat been invcstigatint how year*round 
vhools mighi help solve space proh^ 
makes its rscommcndations: 

(t) A four-<)uartcr Khool year is 
culed out because 25 percent of the 
student population would be forced 
to take winter vacations of two or 
months duration* Protest would 
^ viforous. 

(2) Also ruled out is a calendar 
plin of nine^weelc terms bterspened 



with three-weelc vacations und^ 
which studenu could choose wWch 
terms they would attend — diaquah- 
fied because it offers no way to asme 
that school attoidance would be 
^iread everfy over the year and tJius 
solve the space problem. 

(3) FinaHy. a mandatory plan un- 
der which 25 percent oi the snidsnt 
body woiitd take a ibtee-week vaca- 
tion eveiy nine weeks is reconh 
mended. IWs plan is the same as (2) 
but mandatory element makes it nwit 
workabte^ 

School board directs admtntitraton 
to explant the mandatory plan to the 
public 

Boerd checks on material* r^ 
touroeSf facilities and penonnel oetd- 
ed to Implement year-round* 

Flans are drawn and a time schad* 
ide developed. 

Costt for further curriculum dev«^ 
opment and for air coaditi<minf are 
cakulated — both eleimnu are nee- 

— o9 



caaary* with or without tlw advent of 
year-round Khoels. 

Chan^ tn attendance record-keep- 
inf is necessary to continue recehrinf 
itate aid funds. 

Fcnmal and infbnnal meetrngs. the 
news media, and opinion surveys aU 
hdp keep public and total school tfafi 
informed* 

Jmemj 1971: ppen line of commu- 
nicatioDs between school and ooun^ 
finally pays off as County Board of 
Superrlsors oirt $35jOOO for a suidy 
of air conditioning and for cumcwum 
plimibf. County fovemroent is now 
offieiaUy and publidy committed to 
a protrani of cbante. 

Mmh 1971; County Board of 5tt> 
ptrviiors provides $145,763 to cow 
oocts of air cooditioninf two M 
tdiools as wdl as for currkutum de** 
vetopment, administT«tive and clerical 
assistance and maintenance* 

Survey of parents indicates tliat 
66.4 percent are in favor of yea^ 
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YL4R-ROUND 
SCHOOL: 

F/IDDBH OR FEI^SIBLE? 



Like fashions of the Forties, 
the extended school year is <m 
idea whose time has come 
once again. 

If 1971 goes down in educational 
histor} as the year of the big puA 
for year-round schools, it won't be 
without reason. More districtt than 
ever — the National Education 
Association estimates 600 ~* are 
seriously studying proposals that 
would extend iho school year Ik- 
yond its current nine-month caten- 
dar> Only a handful actually have 
adopted j^ar-round plans, but 
scores may follow suit iKfore the 
school year's end- 
Why an this revival of interest in 
)'ear-round operations? After all, 
plans for them have been around a 
long t<ine, and the typicil schoolman 
already knew that these plans sup- 
posedly save ntoney by stretching 
the use of existing facilities. The an- 
swer: the widely touted success of 
two recent and unique year-round 
plans: (I) Attentats voluntary four- 
quarter ptan for secondary students, 
and (2) the 45-15 plan in the Val- 
ley View Elementarv School Dis- 
trict, Romeoville, 111. Both plans 
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have been rapturously reported in 
the educational and genenil press as 
showing that, at long last, there are 
feasible plans for year-round 
schools. 

But if schoolmen flirting with the 
idea of year-round schools are look* 
ing at diese two plans as the ideal 
niodels — and many of them are 
— they had Iwtter l»e carefiiK De- 
spite the barrage of favorable pub* 
Itcity, the plans are a mixture of 
phjses and minuses. They are noi 
panaceas for fttnd-strapped sduxd 
districts, and they do not solve all 
the problems that traditionally sur- 
rounded year-round school opera- 
tJon> 

The Atlanta plan: Five and a half 
yean ago, Fulton County (At- 
lanta), Georj^a educatoci found 
that, although one-fourth of all 
iiigh school students were attending 
summer school and paying for it» 
the summer program was not a good 
one — it didn't have the same •'in- 
tegrity" as regular sesstons. From 
this critical look evolved a volun- 
tary four-quarter program which 
phased out the traditional nine* 
month structure, the Carnegie 
Credit Unit the concept (rf a totally 
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sequential curriculum, and once^- 
year scheduling. 

Atlanta spent $1 milUon in fe^i- 
eral grants and two years to pre- 
pare its year-round program. Start- 
ing in 1968-69, students in Grades 
8-12 (Atlanta has a 7-5 structure) 
went to school for three ]2^week 
quarters and one 10-week summer 
quarter. They could attend any 
three of the four quarters — or all 
four if they wanted an accelerated 
program. Each successfully com- 
pleted quarter course netted the stu- 
dent five credit hours. The maxi- 
mum load was set at six courses per 
quarter, with 375 credit hours 
needed for graduation. Since the 
Carnegie Unit was abandoned, 15 
Fulton County credit hours were 
given status equal to one traditional 
Carnegie Unit» for students trans^ 
ferring into and out of the district. 

VaHey Vlew'k 45-15: The 45-15 
plan actually is a modification of the 
staggered four-quarter plan in which 
students attend school for a manda- 
tory three quarters determined by 
the school administralion, then 
Tejrr continties on page 53 
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Cost feasibility: traditional term vs. the 45-15 plan 



Vsrtebto Factor* 

IrtcmiMd sdmffiistritivt costs' 

Incrtss* for part^tim prindptli snd 
foT vacation p«i1o<ts of ftilhtimt 
pHnctpals' 

Sorvlcot of spocializod psrsonfitl ra- 
gulrtd yoarrotind (bosad on 
1971 lalonts)* 

iM%% summtr school program 
instruction 

tffss sum mar school transportatioft 
Extandad ttaalth t attandanca sarvica 
Additional traval for 9p9c^%t taachars* 
Opafation of pfant^ 

Custodtal 

Extra supplias 

Utilitias (yaarround fifura in- 
ckjdas powar for air conditioftini) 

Maintananca' 

Studant activitias* 

tM>t sarvica 
Traditional tann* 
Yaarround program' 

Transportation of privata school 
chirdr«n* 

Start up costs ($60,000)'* 
Totals 



Traditional Yaar^Hound iaho^ 

— add $4*530.00 

— add 4.172.00 

— add 40,000.00 



daduct 
daduct 



add $9,000.00 
add 1,150.00 

add 3,550.00 



add 46^575.00 



add 
add 

add 
add 
add 



add 

add 



8,413.00 
2,700.00 
208.00 
600.00 

12,000.00 
425.00 

1Z500.00 
200.00 
1,000.00 



add 30.000.00 



$60,275 00 



5,400.00 
12,000.00 



$111,922.00 



Evan at this point in time, and aftar 
many past fcasibjljty studies, it is still 
unclear whether a year-round plan 
wilt or will not save money. Mostly, 
it depends on what kind of plan 
you're talking about and what your 
district looks like. 

Some new light was shed on the 
situation four months ago when Ply- 
mouth Joint School District #8, 
Plymouth. Wis., completed an IJ- 
month study comparing cost vari- 
ables for the present traditional 190- 
day program with those for a pro- 
jected 45-15 model for the next five 
yean. Though no decision has as 
yet been made on a year*round plan 
for this K*I2 district with approx- 
imately 2,600^ students, Plymouth 
planners were somewhat surprised 
at how much more a 45*15 plan 
would actually cost. 

Before the compilation of figures 
was started, several general assump- 
tions were made: (U economic 
trends affecting the cost of materials 
and services would be the same for 
both methods of operation; (2) ed* 
ucational and pupil services wou)^ 
remain comparable; (3) enrollment 
would increase by about two per 
cent a year over the next five years* 

Specific assumptions were also 
made. 

For the trmlUioml term program: 
(1) teachcr*pupil ratios would re- 
main about the same; (2) a building 
program for additional classrooms at 
the elementary and secondary levels 
would be undertaken during the next 
five years. (See explanatory note #8 
on facing page.) 

For the y^ar-roun^ program: (I) 
efficient year^vund operation of 
schools would require that buildings 
be air conditioned; (2) all child ren 
within a given family would attend 
school at the same time; (3) neces- 
sary statutory changes would be en- 
acted so that state aid on a per pupil/ 
per day basis would be unchanged. 

Common cost factors such as 
salaries of staff members employed 
on an annual basis, utility costs 
common to both plans, nioat insur- 
ance and employe fringe benefits, 
and other common costs do not ap- 
pear in the compari.stMw at right. The 
chart IS not a tot-il budget projec- 
tion, but a comparison of the vari* 
Me factors only, broken out on an 
annual bajiis. 



Annual differanca 
Five-yaar difference 



EXPWNATORY NOTES 

1, This includes teacher contracts, 
which will vary in length, have chaniced 
salary schedules, and provide extni 
compensation for tpecfal duties. In ad- 
dition, supplementary personnel will be 
needed for the greater work load of 
the administrative staJT. especially in 
payroll and recordkeeping. 

1. Four princ^h in the district are not 
under 12-month contracts. Under a 
year-round plan, their contracts would 
have to t>e extended and relief provided 
tor vac-itions while school ts in session. 

X In speci;ilifed ^ireas, «ich as ''«ireicn 
lansua^e and special education, there 
i«t a'lU^lly only one iiatnictor per Mib- 
fccX or grade IcveL Therefore, if -i 
subject such as Spanish is to be offered 



4< 51.647.00 
4 f 258.235.00 



durinf each 45-day ' semester,** the in- 
structor would have to be employed 
year-rotaid. This aJdttionsI cost Is 
computed on a very conKervative esti- 
mate. 

4, Special MJbjcct areu teiichers itkstnict 
at more than one school and are reim* 
buned for part of their travel expenseit. 
With a year-round program* these 
tenchers would travel more day*t. 

5, The sdded costs for the traditionni 
program are ba^ on the a!»umptfnn 
that additional classrooms for elemen- 
tary and middle grades wilt be con- 
structed, and that the new facilities will 
require more cu^ttodidnt. j<initoriul .sup- 
plier and increased utility usafe. 

Under the >earTOund plan, added 
co?kb of plant oprr.ition are due to 
three factors: lt> the thorough, once-a- 
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yeir ckining ihat is normitty done dur- 
ing summer vactUon v^ilt not be poni- 
He* and tbui more cuitodial bcJp will 
be needed to do tbii v^^rk durinf eve- 
ning] throughout the yeir; (2) some td- 
ditionut personnel will have to be failed 
to cover vacation period] for regular 
custodian]; 0) utjftty costs wilt ob- 
viously be higher Jf ihe buifdtn^ are 
open atl y«nr. 

Oatsroom maintenance umter a 
year-roend pTan would need to be done 
at n^t< No new maintenance workers 
%ou)d be required, but agreemenU with 
the focal union provide tbat night hours 
worked i:arry a premium rate* 

7. with student activities extended into 
the summer, additional costs would in* 
dude extra trans|>ortation, equipment 
and pay for teachers assigned to super* 
vise group ;ictivitie$* 

t. Existing class space plus enrollment 
projection] require con]tn]Ction of 
the equivalent of 18 classrooms by 
1976. At i3Q.000 per room plus a 
15 per cent allowance for equipment* 
this comes to $621,000. The average 
annual payment required .to mice ibii 
obligation in 20 yt-M at a ffve per cent 
interest charge is the amount shown. 

% The high school is the oiily air-c^ 
ditioned building in the district. The 
average cost of alteration and in* 
stallation of air-conditioning equipment 
for the other buildings ranges from 
S2.75 to SS.tO per square foot of floor 
space. An average of thi] rate multi- 
plied by the ]ize of the buildings to 
be air-conditioned provides the total 
cost ot environmental control equip- 
ment. This amount, retired Oxer a 20- 
year period at five per cent interest, 
requires the annual Outlay Indicated. 

to. In Wisconsin, a public Khoo] dis- 
trict IS required by law to bus parochial 
Mudents in the diiUrict who live two 
or more miles from their own school]. 
Under a 43-13 plan, public school stu- 
dents v^iould be grouped by transporta- 
tion 2oncf and thu] there would be 
15-day periods when busc] would not 
normally enter a particular zone. If 
the parochial schrols wm not op- 
erated on a comparable year-round 
ba]j], it would Mill be necessary to send 
buses to all pan] of the district at 
all times. 

t1. Most of this estimated expense 
would be incurred durinf the ffr^t two 
years. For comparative annual cost 
purposes, howiever. the 56OJ00O hat 
been averaged out over the ffve-year 
neriod. 




vacation for a quarter. The student 
population is divided into four equal 
groups, and no two groups vacation 
at the same time. 

Valley View modified the banc 
staggered four-quarter plan by tiling 
4SH]ay quarters interspersed with 
ISnJay vacation periods ~ in es- 
sence, 45 on, 15 off. 

The Valley View distria, 30 
miles southwest of downtown On- 
cago, is a growiog retidentjal area. 
In 1953, it had only 53 children of 
school age, has approximatety 7,500 
now, and expects about 20,000 by 
1980. Because the district bid 
reached its limit of bonded indebt- 
edness aiK) could not construct new 
facilities, and because a survey de- 
termined that community -Residents 
Would not go for double shifting, 
the 45-15 plan was inauforated. 

Students at five elementary 
schools and one junior high (Grades 
7 and 8) ate divided Into four 
groups — A, B, C and D — with 
children from the same family as- 
signed to the same group. By stag* 
gering entrance dates for eadi group 
every 15 days, group A completes 
its 45 days of instruction and startt 
its vacation on the di^ group D en* 
rolls. Tificcn days later, when group 
A returns, group B starts tti vaca- 
tion, and so on. Only three-fourths 
of the student body are in school at 
any one time, and year-round oper- 
ation increases the district's student 
capacity by 33 per cent without ad- 
ditional facilitiei. 

Schools close for two weeks in 
the summer for major maintenance 
projects and for cycling adjustments 
that assure the 45-15 program will 
fit eflticiently into the next school 
year's calendar. 

What price year-round? Growing 
communities nm realize consider- 
able savings, say year-round school 
backers, by fully utilizing school 
buildings and other facilities instead 
of putting up new plants to acoom* 
modate rising enrollments. Besides 
the construction costs* they further 
contend that fuel, lights power, 
maintenance, insurance and state 
tax on bonds will be a\oided on the 
^'building that won't be built** 

In Atlanta, however, eccmomy 
was never put to the test. In fact, 
any voluntary year-round plan such 
as Atlanta's is likely to lead to an 
increase in costs because a dtstria 
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usually will find itself with an un- 
even number and type of students 
in any given term, making alloca-^ 
tion of resources, including teach* 
ers, uneconomical. Sayi AllanU 
Supt. John Letson, '^We don*t save 
dollars. Our goal is a better educa- 
tion." 

In the first quarter of operation^ 
the year-round plan cost Atlanta an 
extra $1.8 miDion. 

Although endorsed by the state, 
the Atlanta plan still has not re* 
ceived state finandi^, but lefjsla- 
tive efforts to yet it continue. To 
defray part of the added operatiiig 
expenses, a student who opts for 
four straii^t quarters must pKjf for 
the final term ~ $20 for the first 
subject and $18 for each succeedii^ 
subjea, or $96 for a full load. 

Unlike the AtlanU plan, the idea 
behind VaUey View's 45*15 pro- 
gram was to uve money. When 45- 
15 appeared, the economy theorist! 
felt they had their proof. For Valley 
View» to handle its burfconliv en- 
rollment, w^M have had to con* 
struct quickly '60 classrooms worth 
about $6 millicm. (The estimate has 
since been revised to a "tax avoid- 
ance" for the community of $7.5 
million.) By Iceep'mg (he school 
open year-round* the dtstria in- 
creased the eflective capacity of its 
existing buildings by one-third — 
getting the equivalent of the 60 
classrooms and uving the construc- 
tion and operating costs that would 
have gone with them. 

However, while all that may be 
true, the $6 million would have 
been a capital expense amortind 
over a long period, and the real 
question is, did the distria save any 
money on an annual basts? So far» 
all the evidence is not in. Schocd of- 
ficials say it win be six months be- 
fore all the figures are available, but 
already some operating costs are 
known to be higher. Expenses for 
running existing building are l^gh- 
er because th^ are open longer; 
teacher ularies are tip because 
teachers work longer (there are 22 
possible contract irrangements for 
teachers: the district now pays on 
a per diem rate nnce all t^^ers do 
not work the ume ntimber (rf 
days); administrative costs are high- 
er because there is a greater amount 
of paper work and the support staff 
now works year-round. 
TransportatitMi costs are l^l^r. 



too — tmt only slightly. Plannen 
originally stated that under 45^15* 
students could be grouped by at- 
tendance zones cormpondiog to tbe 
A, B, C and D group schedules. 
That oiemQt there would be IS^ay 
periods when no bus would need to 
go into a particular zone, and as a 
result fewer buses would be needed 
and their operating costs would be 
lowered 

While some attendance clustering 
has been achieved — all rural stu- 
dents are in group C, for example 
— it has been limited at best. 
Qustering com^ications arise be* 
cause all K-2 students liviPg niore 
than oTO^half mile from sdiool must 
be picked up, all Grades 3^5 stu- 
dents residing more than one mile 
from school must be bused, and all 
G rade 6^ students living mo re than 
one-and*a-hatf miles must be {udced 
up. Valley View says it still has the 
same 20 buses used under the tradi- 
tional schedule, and that costs are 
sli^dy higher for bus driver time 
and for operation. 

Financial ncgptives: Recent feasi^ 
bility studies suggest that a year- 
round program may not save any 
district a dime and in fact may push 
costs much higher than anybody 
really suspects (see Plymouth* Wis., 
feasibility study, page S2-S3). 
Her«*s why: 

1. The basic argument — that 
the year-round school will save 
money on bricks and mortar ~ is 
misleading. The original cost of a 
new building, amortized over a peri* 
od of time, really comprises a very 
insignificant amount of the total cost 
of education per year. 

2. Eventually* rising enrollments 
in an expanding district will neces- 
sitate new construction anyway, and 
the costs of labor and materials may 
be a good deal Higher five years 
from now. 

3^ If a district goes to an ex- 
tended year program, its state aid 
per pupil reimbursement formula, 
usually based on average daily at- 
tendance, may be adversely af- 
fected. Under a year-round plan, 
average daily attendance is almost 
invariably lower. 

4. Maintenance costs for year- 
round schools mtgfit increase* de^ 
pending on local conditions. Night- 
time maintenance, for example* usu- 
ally needed in year-round programs, 
might be more expensive than day 
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maintenance^ in some areas. 

5. For summer use* dassrooms 
need to be air conditioned. 

6. Startup money is required. 
Valley View solved this problem by 
getting a $43*000 grant from the 
U.S. Office of Education but it may 
be difficult for the average district 
to find this outlay* 

Csrridihim ivfons: Proponents of 
the yekr^round school ftre united in 
their belief that an extended school 
year will provide better educational 
opportunities. Qoser to the truth is 
that whether it will depends on how 
it is implemented. 

In Atlanta, better education is 
what ttw whole plan was all about; 
m Valley View, where saving doU 
lars was the criterion, tbe tradi- 
tional schedule was simply aooom- 
modated mto four 4S^ay terms. No 
major curriculum revisions were 
made, although scheduling is now 
done by computer. 

Atlanta started from scratch with 
curriculum. Traditional textbooks 
became obsolete. Teachers designed 
ftnd assembled their own materials 
for the totally new quarter courses. 
More than 800 courses are now of- 
fered to Atlanta secondary students 
each quarter; approximately 70 per 
cent can be taken in any order de- 
simd. Coupled with the option of 
attending any three out of four 
quarters (or all four) the curricu^ 
lum content provides tremendous 
variety and flexibility for the stu- 
dent. 

By planning their programs three 
or four times a year, AdanU stu- 
dents have a wide variety of enrich^ 
ment options^ The college-bound* 
who were locked into a pat sched- 
ule under a traditional plan, can get 
more supplementary courses and 
more course options. (Two electtves 
per quarter is the maximum.) Stu« 
dents interested in in^pth study 
of a subject can sdtedule blocks of 
course time concurrently, something 
that is impractical in a regular, two- 
semester. ISOKlay program where 
course offeringi are fragmented. 
And, by enrolling in all four quar- 
ters, advanced students can gradu- 
ate early. 

The slow learner gets a break, 
too. A student who falls a course 
can repeat it the very next quarter 
or take a remedial course immedi* 
ately. In the very first year of At- 
lanta's voluntary four-quarter plan. 



the percentage of failing itudenU 
dropped 40 per cent* saving the dis- 
trict more than $40,000. 

The year-round program also has 
aided AtlanU*s work with disad^ 
vantaged children. According to the 
Georgia State Department of Edu- 
cation studies before and after, the 
disadvantaged learn faster under 
year-round and more of them now 
complete high school. 

As side benefits, Atlanta also 
found vandalism was reduced con- 
siderably (occupied school build* 
ings generally have fewer inci- 
dences of this trouble) and that 
summers were *'cooler** than when 
all high schoolers were on the 
streets at the same time. 

PR md parents; Obviously, dis- 
tricts that want to swi^ to year* 
round schools need to sell the pub- 
lic, especially parents, on the idea. 
The summer vacation pattern is 
hard to break. 

Atlanta didn*t have that much 
''selling** to do because its program 
was voluntary. In fact, approximate- 
ly 30 to 35 per cent of Atlanta stu- 
dents enroll in the summer quarter. 

Even a voluntary program, how* 
ever, can encounter difficuhies — 
especially if parents don*t under- 
stand student options. For example, 
Richard Van Hoose, superintendent 
of Jefferson County, Ky., which has 
copied Atlanta's plan and will initi- 
ate an elective quarter plan for 
Grades 1-2 next year, has revived 
numerous calls and letters of com- 
plaint in spite of an imposJi^ pub- 
lic relations program. One house- 
wife even thought the idea ''ungod* 
ly" because her children always go 
to Bible school in summer. 

When Valley View first consid- 
ered the 4S-1S plan, it took a public 
opinion poll. The results: 10 per 
cent favored the plan; I percent op- 
posed it; 89 per cent had no opinion 
or wanted to reserve judgment. The 
conclusion: no inherent community 
Text contimtet on page 56 
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I^LLEYNIEiy45-15PLAN 
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WORK EXPERIENCE 
SHOULD BE 
YEAR ROUND, TOO 

In thfte days of high uncmploy* 
mcn^ It makes Im itiM than 
ever for the nation^ secontiary 
schoofi to dump huDdreds of 
thouiands of km onto the job 
market every June — whether the 
tcenafen are. looking for fult- 
itmt work or summer employment. 

Most year-round school plans^ 
with their multiple ipduation 
times and oppoftunities for 
acceteration^ oiler the alternative 
of pfacing students in jobs at 
different times of the yean thus 
miti|atinf the annual June com- 
petition, helping industry, and 
making better use of community 
rcsouroest. 

Rupert N. Evans^ professor of 
vocational and technical education 
at the University of Illinois, claims 
that sumtiwr Jobs and volunteer 
work aient or meaningful 
for stitdenis anyway. The kid^ 
ustially learn bad habits and 
attitudes, lays Evans, and in the 
case of a volunteer program like 
the "candy stripers (volunteer 
nurse*s aides), kids are introduced 
to the gfamour side of the job and 
not the nvtty-gntty work. 
^ Evans advocates three very 
intriguing proposals, each tied to 
the extended school year concept. 
I whjch woufd aUevj'ate the annuaf 
glut on the job market and at the 
same time provide for betler 
education: 

Opett eniry^pfit tjcit: Students 
can enroll at any time during the 
year and leave at any time. 
^ providing their objectives have 
been met. This plan b currently 
being tried by 19 Skill Centen 
operated by public school systems 
under the Manpower Development 
Training Act. 

\ftthipU graduations: Simply 
stated, rf a school has four or more 
graduations per year with vacations 
spread around the calendar, there 
will be fewer people competing for 
summer jobs. 

iWo titnt timif p/wi: Students are 
kept in school only until they are 
ready to leave. Tms is based on 
the theory that there are individual 
dtfferetKcs in thrimte of teaming 
and thus some tfudents are ready 
to leave nriier than others. The 
plan leads to a dedintng studeirt** 
teacher ratio as the year continues, 
ft is most ada^taMe to vocational- 
technicil training where students 
can be placed in jobs throughout 
the school year. 

Even if Evans* plans are not 
adopted* any type of stotered 
vacation sdUdule shoukfTead to 
greater work opportunities for 
students and more meaningful job 
eiiperiences. 



opposition. Now, with the help of 
i favorable article in Potodt, the na- 
tional Sunday magazine su}>plement» 
Valley View*s 45-15 has actual^ 
beconK a source of community 
pride as well. 

What Itacheis Male Certainly 
year-round schools pose fewer 
teaching problems in a secondary 
school than in an elementary sdtool 
because older students adapt more 
readily to chan^. 

Atlanta*s Letson ctaims the year- 
round program has led to a more 
well-rounded teachii^ staff because 
the option of worldly full4fane has 
drawn a greater number of male 
teachers into the system. And, al- 
Itiough the district guarantees at least 
three quarters of worfc for teadwn, 
the quarter plan has attracted a few 
semi-retired teachers who want to 
take on only one or two quarters a 
year. 

The situation is not that positive 
tn Valley View. Althou^ teachers 
there certainly welcomed the op- 
portunity to earn more* some» ac- 
cording to an arttde in the Iltinois 
Education Association publication, 
arc "confused" about 45-15 and 
others believe the shorter terms 
cause impersonali^ in student- 
teacher relationships. 

Other stumblb^ Mocks: To achieve 
reasonable efficiency under a four- 
quarter plan, districts must be able 
DO divide students into four equal 
groups. That means dividing not 
only the total enrdlment for each 
quarter, but also the number en* 
rolled in each etenwntary grade and 
in each high school subject^ plus a 
relatively equal number of boys and 
girls. 

The Atlanta plan was not de- 
sign^ to achieve such scheduling 
efficiency. Vallqr View, however, 
was — and has ttone so. from all 
reports. Nevertheless, 45^15^ as 
presently stmctuicd* probably 
would not worfc in cUstricts with en- 
rollments so small that they would 
lack sufficient students to justify at 
least one dass for every grade level 
during ^^h 45^ay period* 

Another potentiar difficulty: An 
elementary school on 45-15, or any 
kind of staggered plan for that mat- 
ter, mmy feed into a tradrtional term 
high school, causing some extended 
time lags for students between 
Grades 8 and 9. 



Rcoofniativ this problem. Valley 
View officials recently asked for and 
received ^ $10,000 grant from the 
VS. CMfioe of Education to con- 
vert RiHneoville Hi^ School to 45- 
15 in July of next year. And voters 
in the district have approved an $g 
million bond issue, plus an increase 
of 53 cents per $100 of assessed 
value in the educational tax rate» for 
constrvction of a new 45-15 high 
school m the next three years. 

One problem neither Atlanta or 
Valley View had to deal with ts the 
"star quarterback'* syndrome. That 
syndrome means that if a high 
school on s year-round plan has an 
outstanding football player, he bet- 
ter be enrolled in the fall term or 
the entire community will revolt. 
The problem pertains to all sorts of 
student activities difficult to sched- 
ule under a staggered system. If 
coaches did the scheduling, athletes 
wouldnM have vacations when their 
sport is in season. And the band- 
master, debate coach, and academic 
teachers interested in certain 
scholarship examinations and scho' 
lastic events would insist on pupil 
attendance during favorite terms. 

Because the Atlanta program is 
voluntary; students rcsofve their 
own academic and extracurricular 
conflicts. For Valley View ele- 
mentary school, the problem sim- 
ply didn*t exist, but Romeoville 
High School may find out that 45- 
15 causes more individual student 
scheduling problems than it bar- 
gained for. 

Any takers? fn all. despite their 
touted successes, the extended 
school year programs in Atlant;! 
and Valley View should not be con- 
sidered THE year-round models. 

Atlanta has demonstrated that a 
voluntary plan can wor1c» but only 
if district officials are wilting to pay 
a high price for it. Valley View has 
shown than a district can avoid the 
expense of a new buildir^. but has 
yet to prove that any over-all cost 
saving results. 

Neither plan can be adopted lock, 
stock' and barrel by schoolmen toy- 
ing with the year-round school idea, 
unless they consider cost factors, 
curriculum :ind kH::il conditions. If 
they jump on the bundwagon with 
carbon copies. 1971 may go down 
only as the year of the big year- 
round fad. ■ 



